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THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT. 


SaMuUEL BupGett was a remarkable example of self-help 
animated by Christian principle. His career, with the moral 
lessons deducible from it, are admirably set forth by Rev. 
Mr. Arthur, in a little volume * which has been before the 
public for several years, being republished in this country 
from the English edition. Mr. Bayne, in the “ Christian 
Life, Social and Individual,” has also made him the subject 
of one of his instructive biographical essays, under the title 
of “ The Christian Freeman,” illustrating the influence of 
Christian principle in commercial life, and in the relation 
between man and man, as free and equal members of one 
commonwealth. 

As the latter writer has graphically shown, there were two 
predominating elements in the character of Mr. Budgett 
appearing early in life, and to a careless observer seeming 
incompatible, if not absolutely contradictory. Yet they were 
by no means really so. They were the two poles of his 
character, — the two foci from which his whole career was 





* The Successful Merchant: Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, late 
of Kingswood Hill. By Wirt1am Artuur, M.A. New York: Carlton and 
Porter. ; 
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legitimately and symmetrically described. He was a born 
trader; he had a natural aptitude for bargains, and a 
thorough genius for getting and saving money. This trait 
in a boy might be called unpleasing, and even repulsive. On 
the other hand, he was of a keenly sensitive nature, his heart 
was tenderly affectionate, his sympathies rich, kindly, and 
poetic. He had a brain as clear and inventive as his heart 
was warm. 

He was born at Wrington in Somersetshire, in 1794, of 
poor shop-keeping people, who appear to have had something 
of a struggle to support their rather large family. They 
went from village to village trying to better their condition, 
but meeting with indifferent success. When he was about 
ten years old they were living in Colebrook, where they had 
a little general shop, and where Samuel went to one of the 
dame schools, in which the privileges were meagre enough, 
and the acquisitions of the scholars lamentably small. His 
trading propensity first found exercise as follows. On his 
way from school he picked up a horse-shoe, which he carried 
three miles and sold to a blacksmith for a penny. He often 
alluded to this as the first money he ever owned, and said 
that afterwards he was never without money, except when 
he “ gave it all away”?! He soon contrived to earn another 
‘penny or two, which he put with the first one, and began to 
buy little articles to sell again among his schoolmates. Loz- 
enges, marbles, cucumbers, &c. were his wares. He soon 
accumulated a sufficient amount of money to secure a prize 
which he had long desired. He purchased a little volume 
of Wesley’s Hymns. This, with other incidents which will 
appear as we go on, indicates that, after all, it is not so much 
the love of money that characterizes the boy as something 
else. He is not in so much danger from this as from an 
excessive love of a good bargain. But we see this propensity 
partially balanced by a taste for poetry and devotion, as indi- 
cated above in his first purchase for himself. 

It would be interesting, amusing, and instructive to follow 
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him along these few years, and observe his tact, shrewd man- 
agement, careful observation of the workings of trade as 
practised by others, and his generalization, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, of principles which were in after years to min- 
ister to his success. But we have not space for all this. 
When fifteen years of age, his parents decided to apprentice 
him to an older half-brother who kept a small store in Kings- 
wood. By his boyish traffic he had at this time accumulated 
thirty pounds, —a considerable sum for a boy in such cir- 
cumstances. We might suppose, judging from one side of 
his character, that he would carefully invest this where it 
would be sure to accumulate as much as possible. Not so. 
His parents are having a difficult struggle, and he gener- 
ously presents them with the whole of his carefully gathered ~ 
store, which they will never be able to repay him. Thus his 
first little gains had been laid out to gratify his taste for 
religious poetry. His subsequent accumulations, which, had 
covetousness been the spring of his actions, would surely 
have taken a different direction, were cheerfully laid on the 
altar of filial affection. He thus goes out to begin the 
world without money, because he had “ given it all away.” 

As we might suppose, from some incidents already appear- 
ing, his moral and spiritual culture had been going on prom- 
isingly during these previous years. Not far from the time 
of his first little mercantile exploit, when he was nine or ten 
years old, passing by his mother’s room one day, the door 
being shut, he heard her voice in prayer. He stopped to 
listen. The subject of her petitions was her family. He 
heard his own name. His heart was deeply touched, and 
from that hour it turned heavenward. Of course, a mother 
who thus poured out her soul in supplication for her chil- 
dren did something besides pray. Her instructions appear 
to have made a most permanent and salutary impression on 
his sensitive mind. Her teachings were not by abstract pre- 
cepts, but by concrete illustrations, doubtless the best of 
them being found in her own life. 
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It is related of him, that at one time his mother was dan- 
gerously sick, and, becoming suddenly worse, he was aroused 
before light in the morning to go in haste for a surgeon. 
With a heavy heart he went and did his errand. On his 
return, he says: “I shall never forget the impression made 
on my mind, (when a little bird commenced singing a cheer- 
ful note, as I rode by Mells Park,) that, in answer to my 
prayers, God would restore my mother. My heart was 
filled with gratitude, and from that time I never doubted 
her recovery; and I went home exclaiming, ‘ Sis Betsey, 
mother will get well!’ ‘ What makes you think so?’ ‘O, 
I know it, because God has heard our prayers, and will an- 
swer them; and I have not had a doubt of it since I came 
by Mells Park this morning.’” It was a memorable morn- 
ing tohim. Throughout life, he always thought that then, 
for the first time, he tasted the joy of acceptance with God. 

This early piety of his seems to have lighted up two kin- 
dred ambitions. One was naturally connected with his taste 
for trade. In it he discerned a vocation in pursuing which 
he might relieve his family from the hardships and drudgery 
to which they might be otherwise doomed. This incentive 
appears to have actuated him almost more than any other, — 
far more than the love of wealth or desire for personal suc- 
‘ cess. The other ambition was inspired by his love for souls: 
it was a deep desire to do good religiously. He was in a 
strait betwixt two. Filial affection impelled in one direc- 
tion ; a disposition to be more extensively useful led in the 
other. He hesitated for some time as to whether he should 
prepare himself to go out as a missionary, or enter upon a 
mercantile apprenticeship. One day as he was riding along 
on his father’s horse, he was so deeply engaged in the im- 
portant subject that he fell into a reverie. He says: “1 
remember imagining, first, what advantages would be likely 
to accrue to the family by my diligently pursuing business ; 
and again I imagined myself transported to some clime as a 
missionary, engaged in preaching the Gospel to the heathen, 
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and almost fancied myself kneeling under the bushes and 
among the rocks, drawing down, by faith and prayer, bless- 
ings on my family ; and so deeply was my mind absorbed at 
that instant, that I entirely lost sight of where I was going, 
nor do I know how long I continued in that state. All I 
know is, that when I awoke from the reverie I found the 
bridle loose from my hand on the horse’s neck, and he 
standing under a large tree, in a lane, eating grass; and it 
appeared to me that I had been for a considerable time sur- 
rounded with a large concourse of people, whom I had been 
entreating with feelings of the deepest tenderness to flee from 
the wrath to come, and to accept of present salvation through 
faith in Christ. One thing is certain, I had been weeping a 
great deal, as the point of the saddle and the horse’s shoul- 
ders were wet with my tears; and I rode home with feelings 
of conscious dignity and peace, such as I cannot describe ; 
and I almost thought of giving up all idea of business, and 
devoting myself to a preparation for the work of the min- 
istry. But from a fancied consciousness of my want of 
capacity, and my want of education, or means of obtaining 
it, I felt a fear of mentioning my impressions to any person 
who might have assisted me. I thought I must plod on as I 
could, and get my bread, and help my family.” 

With such an ambition, modulated by such principles, and 
characterized by such a religious spirit as would prevent his 
becoming the one-sided, selfish, grasping money-maker, to 
which his trading propensity alone might have led him, he 
became apprenticed to his older brother for a seven years’ 
service. The work is pretty severe. He is at the counter 
by six in the morning, and nine, ten, eleven at night are the 
ordinary hours of closing. He used in after years to speak 
of the toil he underwent. He was of small strength, and 
little for his years. Indeed, in the middle of his appren- 
ticeship his brother came to the conclusion that he would 
never answer for the business, and decided to discharge him. 
It was a bitter disappointment, but within the month allowed 
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him he secured another place, to which he went on leaving 
his brother. The latter, however, was soon convinced that 
he had made a mistake, and in a few weeks desired Samuel’s 
return. He had already secured the good-will of his new 
master, who offered to raise his wages if he would remain. 
But though his brother had no proper claim, the moral obli- 
gation seemed to press him, and he returned. He was a 
great favorite with the customers, and mastered with ease all 
the details of the business. During all these years, too, he 
displayed a keen thirst for knowledge. If he heard a ser- 
mon, he would adjourn at its close to some sequestered place 
to con it over, and lay it up in his inmost heart. He read 
eagerly such books as came in his way. For poetry he had 
a keen relish, and committed large portions to memory. In 
various ways he was being “ educated” in the best sense of 
that term. He was getting a thorough knowledge of men ; 
experience was doing its part of instruction ; the open fields 
and sky, the woods and hills and streams, were pouring into 
his soul such rich treasures as Nature gives gladly to such, 
and only to such, as love her; and, with a mind trained to 
reflection, the little he found time to get from books became 
to him a great deal. From these and some other glimpses 
of his life and character, Mr. Bayne forms a very high esti- 
’ mate of Mr. Budgett. He says: “‘ We consider him far the 
ablest man of whom we have yet treated; [he had before 
treated of Howard and Wilberforce ; ] a character of uncom- 
mon breadth and completeness; an embodiment of English 
sagacity, intelligence, energy, and piety, as healthful and 
respectable as any time could show; and conveying in his 
life-sermon many and most important lessons, as the Chris- 
tian merchant and freeman of the nineteenth century.” 
After the expiration of his seven years’ apprenticeship, 
Samuel served his brother three years on a salary of forty, 
fifty, and sixty pounds, respectively, for each year. His 
economy was exceedingly strict. For those he loved he was 
willing enough to spend money; but for himself his attire 
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was of the humblest, and as for luxuries, all he indulged 
were a few modest books. At the end of the three years, he 
had full one hundred pounds saved out of his three years’ 
salary. It was quite a little capital for a young English 
tradesman to begin life with. But as in two or three instan- 
ces before his benevolence had divested him of all his accu- 
mulations, so it was to be now. His brother had embarked 
in a banking speculation. It had gone wrong, and, though 
the regular business was thriving, Samuel saw him in jeop- 
ardy. He at once begged him to accept his store. It 
doubtless saved him. Thus, for a third time, after having 
laid up the foundation of a fortune, he, at the call of family 
affection, ‘ gave it all away.” 

About this time the elder brother, convinced of Samuel’s 
superior business qualities, admitted him to partnership in 
the store. He carried into it his tact, energy, and religious 
principles. The trade was that of a retail grocer. The 
store was in a rather unpromising neighborhood of poorish 
people, on Kingswood Hill, about four miles from Bristol. 
Very soon his influence began to be felt in the establishment, 
though at first his brother looked with distrust on his novel 
notions, and suggestions of improvement. As the good re- 
sults of his measures were secn, his sagacity became obvious. 
The duty of making the purchases came to be assumed ex- 
clusively by him, and, as we may infer from what we have 
already seen, for this he had a natural genius. To make a 
good bargain was a passion with him. No matter what com- 
petitors stood in his way, he was bound to accomplish his 
end. This he did, not by trickery, but by superior tact. 
This characteristic appears to have been the principal one in 
him which was open to adverse criticism. That it excited 
some enmity was not unnatural, nor should it be prejudicial 
to our estimate of his character. Yet Mr. Arthur, who is 
an enthusiastic admirer of the man, evidently regards this as 
a questionable trait, and with great honesty takes decided 
exception to the extent to which it was allowed to operate. 
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Mr. Bayne, on the other hand, reckons it as not at all repre- 
hensible, and defends it on high moral grounds. We have 
not room for the discussion. It is a subject of no small im- 
portance to Christian merchants, and the limitations of the 
principle on which Mr. Budgett acted ought to be carefully 
determined. With him it was unquestionably a matter of 
deep thought, and he had settled it in a manner satisfactory 
to his own conscience. 

By judicious management, not only in the department of 
purchases, but also in that of selling, the business rapidly 
increased. It was his aim, not only to make it appear to cus- 
tomers for their advantage to trade with his firm, but to 
really make it for their interest. The retail business ex- 
tended itself to remote villages. Little by little he ventured 
upon the hazardous experiment of supplying the small retail 
stores. It was an assumption of superiority which the gro- 
cers of nearly the same grade, naturally enough, were dis- 
posed to resent, and many of them treated him on his first 
applications with insulting rudeness. But by shrewdness in 
buying he could get hold of certain articles which it was for 
their interest to take at his prices ; and to this even English 
consequence must give way. He had his principles of trade, 
which he never suffered to be violated ; he was prompt, faith- 

‘ful, and independent in his methods, and so he made his way, 
never trying any new scheme, or advancing in any new direc- 
tion, till the previous ones had been thoroughly mastered and 
settled. 

We cannot follow him step by step in the progress of his 
business. We may state, that, in a very few years, from the 
little retail grocery there had grown up one of the most ex- 
tensive establishments in England. From buying of the sec- 
ond-class wholesale merchants, they had gone to the im- 
porters, till in turn they became importers themselves, and 
goods came to them by the cargo from all parts of the world. 
The one shop had become a score of warehouses; the few 

attendants became several hundred men in various depart- 
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ments of the business; and wealth steadily poured into the 
coffers of successful proprietors. We wish to show how 
thoroughly impregnated this business was with high moral 
and Christian principle, and how this contributed to its pros- 
perity. 

He was determined from the first that the business should 
be conducted on the basis of religious integrity. Two or 
three incidents will sufficiently illustrate this. We are all 
familiar with the revelations which have been made within 
the last few years of adulterations in articles of commerce. 
We are not all aware that this adulteration is not a new 
thing. Soon after Mr. Budgett’s assumption of a control- 
ling influence in the business of his brother, he was called 
upon to decide respecting a particular practice of this kind. 
The tax on pepper was very high. The grocers from time 
immemorial had a tradition, that their customers expected 
their pepper to be mixed with some less costly article. It 
was the general custom, and, of course, he that varied from 
it must suffer loss. In the store of the Messrs. Budgett 
there was a cask labelled P. D., containing an article very 
like pepper-dust. The junior partner found his mind drawn 
to the consideration of the practice. The more he thought 
of it, the more it troubled him. His conclusion was reached 
one night after his return home. He went back to the store, 
took the hypocritical cask, carried it to an old quarry in the 
neighborhood, and scattered its contents among the slag and 
stones. Many professedly Christian traders would have man- 
aged to justify the practice which he here discarded by very 
plausible arguments. Notsohe. His principles were fixed, 
and every variation from them must be suppressed. 

Some years subsequently there came to his store a person 
professing to be a Christian and a local preacher in the de- 
nomination to which Mr. Budgett belonged. He offered to 
disclose an invention which would yield an immense profit. 
He had a plan for making mock vinegar which cost hardly 
anything, and might.be sold for real. Mr. Budgett led him 
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to disclose his scheme fully, and then broke out with an 
astounding burst of indignation: “ What! you want to 
lead me into dealing like this? If you are resolved to go to 
hell yourself, why should you try to drag me with you? 
And you profess to be a Wesleyan, and a local preacher!” 
With words of stinging rebuke he drove away the hypocrit- 
ical emissary of evil. This principle of honest dealing was 
stringently enforced throughout the establishment. Inten- 
tional disregard, of course, occasioned a forfeiture of place. 
But he went further than this. Any carelessness in this 
respect, by any in his employ, provoked reproof. He would 
impress upon the minds of all his clerks the importance of 
precision in the very smallest matters. 

The credit system was by him repudiated. Its moral bear- 
ings appeared to him full of evil. To maintain a cash busi- 
ness was exceedingly difficult in many respects. But it was 
a matter of principle with him, and he persevered. Many 
times when it would have been most advantageous pecuni- 
arily to him to diverge slightly from his rule, he made the 
sacrifice without the least hesitation. It was the condition 
with their correspondents, that payment in full must be made 
every month; and they knew just when the travelling 
agent of the firm would call. Any failure for any cause 
‘would cut off that customer. No matter how lucrative a 
patron he might be, no more goods could be obtained of the 
Budgetts. If it were a poor man, whose business would be 
likely to suffer derangement by this sudden change, not 
unfrequently there was great favor shown in the manner of 
ceasing to supply him; but the penalty was insisted on. 
There was, in the estimation of Mr. Budgett, an important 
moral principle involved, and he would not violate it. 

One of the most remarkable features of the business was 
the perfect system which pervaded the whole. Through it 
there breathed a spirit of intense energy, which affected every 
one of the hundreds of persons employed. As a Christian 
merchant he felt the importance of making the most of time, 
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not only for himself, but for the benefit of all who were un- 
der him. In the warehouses, in the counting-rooms, in all 
the correspondence, and the agencies, everything moved with 
military precision, and yet with vigor and despatch. To 


‘those who visited the store, it was marvellous what an 


amount of business was performed within a given time. A 
single instance will illustrate this. Soon after the retirement 
of the elder brother, when Samuel had become the head of 
the now immense business, there occurred a fire in which all 
the warehouses at the central place of business were con- 
sumed. Happily the books and papers were saved, as also 
the horses; and no lives were lost. The immense property 
was mostly insured; but the loss by such a calamity is not 
limited to the amount of property destroyed. It would seem 
that it must not only for a long time interrupt the business 
itself, but must entail great injury upon multitudes of whole- 
sale customers. The goods they have ordered, and on which 
they depend, are burned up. To a man of less system, tact, 
and energy, it would require a long time to get under way 
again. Not so with Mr. Budgett. He sends a circular to 
those merchants expecting goods the next day, informing 
them of the disaster, and asking a delay of one day. And 
one day proves sufficient. He goes swiftly, but not hur- 
riedly, to Bristol, where he has for some time had several 
storehouses, and hires a new house. All hands are set to 
work, and the next day all the customers are served as if 
nothing had happened. From this time the business goes on 
regularly as before, only henceforth Bristol, instead of Kings- 
wood, becomes the centre of the trade. 

One of the most interesting features of his character is 
found in his relations to the men employed by him. He was 
a remarkably quick and shrewd discerner of character. Dis- 
honest, indolent, and incapable men seldom entered his ser- 
vice. He selected and retained such as he believed would 
be profitable workers in the business, but he demanded and 
secured this efficiency in them not more for his own advan- 
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tage than for theirs. If there was talent and ability in any 
one, he spared no pains to bring it out. If incompetency or 
vice required a discharge, the principles of the firm were 
strictly adhered to, but the unfortunate servant was dealt 
with most kindly, and his wants not unfrequently supplied 
after the discharge. Sometimes, and in cases, too, where the 
offence had been characterized by crime against the master, 
help was sent through a third person, while the benefactor 
remained unknown. 

As a master he was thorough. His men all knew that he 
was not a man to be trifled with. Said one who had been 
long in his service, “I do believe he would get, ay, just 
twice as much out o’ a man in a week as another master.” 
He had a power of infusing a true working spirit into his 
men. “ Tact, push, and principle” were the qualities re- 
quired and cultivated in all who formed his working staff. 
He had a warm, honest sympathy with all, and his efforts were 
constantly directed to their good. At the time of his enter- 
ing partnership, the working hours were from six in the 
morning till nine at night. .It went against his grain. He 
soon manages to get the work done by half past eight. This 
does not satisfy. By the employment of scarcely more men, 
but by the increased energy, punctuality, and diligence, the 
dismissing of triflers and dawdlers, the making it the inter- 
est of all to bring it about, in a little time they are able to 
get through and go cheerily to their homes by five or half past 
five. There is in the establishment a regular system of fines 
for small delinquencies in punctuality, &c. The principals 
pay most, and all go ‘to a sick fund. There is a systematic 
distribution of rewards periodically, — this not merely among 
the hands in the store, but with the workmen on the grounds 
of the residence. Many of the employed, too, were made to 
feel a deep interest in the business. ‘ When a year wound 
up well, the pleasure was not all with the principals. Sev- 
eral of those whose talents and diligence had a share in gain- 
ing the result found that they also had a share in the re- 
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ward.” The men loved him as a father, and felt that in him 
they had one who was deeply interested in their secular, and 
as well in their moral and spiritual welfare. An apprentice- 
ship in his establishment was as good as a college, and many 
parents sought, with great eagerness, to commit their sons to 
him. 

As has appeared incidentally all along, Mr. Budgett was a 
Christian. He was no sectarian, no ascetic, no fanatic, no 
mere professor, but a faithful, thorough, manly Christian, 
who thought it practicable to carry his religion into all his 
business and all his relations in life, and proved it to be so. 
“Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord,” was fully exemplified in his own life, and in the 
order, diligence, and energy of his whole establishment. 
Every man in his employ was made to feel that his master 
considered him an immortal being, and that all the temporary 
differences between them were merged in the sublime uni- 
ties in which Christianity embraces all human relations. ° 

Some of the men had rooms on the premises, and for each 
of these special provision was made that he might be alone 
for private reading and meditation. A large number came 
early to their work, and took their breakfast in the store. 
For all these there was a large room set apart, where every 
morning at a given hour such as were disposed assembled for 
worship. Usually forty or fifty thus came together, and 
after a passage of Scripture read by some one, a hymn was 
sung, and then a prayer or two was offered, in which the 
blessing of God was craved on the work of the day and on 
the business of the firm. Every year the taking account of 
stock was performed in the same expeditious manner as the 
other business, and after it was finished and the result ar- 
rived at, the principals were accustomed to withdraw to their 
private counting-room, and there unite in prayer to Him 
from whom comes all success in any undertaking. 

But his religion was not confined to the store or counting- 
house. His home was a most beautiful example of a Chris- 
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tian household. In the church of his choice he was a most 
faithful laborer, not only interesting himself in its tempo- 
ralities, but entering humbly and laboriously into its most 
spiritual duties. He was a class-leader and a lay preacher, 
a Sunday-school teacher, and a tract-distributor ; there, as in 
his business, “ doing with his might whatever his hands 
found to do.” The good he did by private, personal effort, 
by the formation of associations, and by lending his influence 
to all public moral enterprises, can never be fully estimated. 
The neighborhood where he resided had long been noted for 
its moral degradation. But through the influence of means 
organized by him, it underwent a reformation as surprising 
as it was grateful. 

His liberality, as might be expected, was profuse. Yet he 
gave, as the steward of the Lord, judiciously, prudently, and 
variously. All denominations and all good causes shared in 
it. He tried, in aiding the poor, to make the money do 
something more than merely help by its own amount: it 
was to encourage industry and virtue, and thus became 
doubly and trebly beneficial. He not only gave to public 
causes, but he labored as though he had nothing to give to 
induce others to give, and many a hundred pounds from his 

_purse has drawn another hundred with it from other sources. 
His benefactions for several years amounted to ten thousand 
dollars annually. 

We cannot follow him further. His life was an eloquent 
and persuasive sermon. His influence is not only elevating 
the morals of the business in which he was engaged, but 
more especially in the religious benefit, and temporal and 
eternal welfare of many hundreds, will endure yet for many 
years. He died as a Christian. But “being dead, he yet 


speaketh.” 
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WITNESSES FOR GOD. 


THE existence of a Supreme Power has not become a truth 
to me by any process of reasoning. If you, therefore, my 
friend, belong to the class of latter-day sceptics, I will not 
gather up my robes lest the hem of my garment touch you, 
nor need you turn away your head from me with a kind 
scorn at my superstitions; let us shake hands with each 
other, for, if we are candid, we may find that our largest dif- 
ference is only about a word. 

Just as material things are manifest to the material sense, 
so are spiritual things manifested to the spiritual sense. As 
my material eye receives and reflects the images of Nature, 
so does the eye of the spirit receive its impression or picture 
of God. 

I walk in a garden of flowers, and stop to caress a rose. 
My eye is charmed with its crimson beauty, and I stoop to 
inhale the odor that has brimmed its golden heart for 
many asummer. What haveI seen? “ Only a rose,” you 
will say. But my soul has seen something more than that. 
It has discovered, on every leaf, the name of the Omnipotent 
Deviser, and it has inhaled an odor of Heaven. That deli- 
cate blossom is a symbol, a sign, or a word which God 
speaks to my soul, the definition of which is love and beauty. 
I wander in the green arcades of the woodland. Fragrant 
gums have balmed the air, tiny flowers lift up their starry 
faces, and offer to the day the diamond that night dropped 
into their bosoms. Strange, wild songs ripple out of the 
mottled throat of birds, and the occasional hush is the har- 
monic pause which Nature introduces into her grand, inspir- 
ing verse. But separate and apart from the delights which 
animate my physical being is a feeling of awe and reverence 
that pervades my mind, causing me to move silently, and to 
step with careful lightness over the dim forest paths. Shall 
I tell you the reason of this? My soul has seen God walk- 
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ing there. No wonder the nervous Aspen shivers as if reached 
by an electric spiritual touch, or that the Oak, stirred by an 
impulse, flings out his giant gestures, or that the melodious 
Pine bows her head with a sigh, while the branches whisper 
‘¢ Amen.” 

I stand some morning upon a rock that looks out upon the 
sea. Mantles of cloudy gauze hang on the shoulders of the 
hills, mists are travelling up the sunbeams, and the brave 
old Ocean brings up all his lances and flashes them defiantly 
in the face of the sun. While I smile at the grandeur and 
beauty, my ear catches the rush and swell of the tide, hurry- 
ing with a deepening crescendo to fling its booming bass 
against the rocks by the sea. But aside from sight and hear- 
ing, separate from eye and ear, my spirit has listened to an 
- anthem of the Eternal. Thus from the Oriental lily, whose 
garments are more glorious than the vesture of Solomon, to 
the stars that have made the scroll of Night beautiful with 
the autographs of God, I detect the mysterious power whose 
presence is Ubiquity. , 

But if your mind’s eye fails to read and interpret the 
scripture of Nature, turn inward and explore the soul. Ex- 
amine fearlessly but reverently its lights and shadows, for it 
is the most precious tabernacle of the Almighty. Full often, 
‘ if you but notice, you will hear His voice ringing through 
that sanctuary, teaching you the laws of purity, justice, and 
righteousness. 

You are sometimes stirred with noble aspirations, desires 
for true goodness and holiness, and your lips move with a 
fiery eloquence that warms the hearts of men about you. 
But you do not know, perhaps, that the Indweller of the 
soul’s sanctuary kindles that flame within you with a spark 
of His own inspiration. 

Another time, you would be ready to join hands with 
temptation, were it not for a mysterious something, whose 
voice of admonition, though small and still, shakes your soul 
to its centre. Do you call it Conscience, or the voice of Rea- 
son? We only differ in a name; I call it God. 





indi CARTER 
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Yet you say it is impossible that you, so unworthy in 
deed, so evil in thought, should contain in any portion of 
your spirit one spark of Heaven’s sacred fire. But, my 
friend, so humble an acknowledgment, such a grand humili- 
ation, only proves that the Divine is working within you. 
God is the Father of spirits; and there is not one without 
his impress; not one so deformed by sin, that it does not 
reflect some fair image of the Great Parent. Wherever we 
find spirit, there must be something of God. If we ascend 
up into heaven, he is there; if we make our bed in hell, 
he is there; if we take the wings of the morning and flee to 
the uttermost parts of the earth, still there will his right 
hand lead us. . 

It may be, my friend, that the sun of worldly prosperity 
has flooded your soul with so dazzling a light, that you are 
blind to the Power in which you live, move, and have your 
being; but at some future time the clouds will rise, the twi- 
light gather, and the night close in on your surprise and _ be- 
wilderment. I am quite sure that at that time your spirit 
will stretch its feeble hand in the darkness, groping to find a 
guide. Nor will you search in vain; for you are finally led 
out of the mist and shadow into a peaceful and blessed sun- 
light. But who was your guide in the darkness? In what 
did you trust? Do you answer, ‘“ The eternal principles of 
justice and right”? I shall not disagree with you, only the 
reply seems unnecessarily long; I like best that easier word, 
God. 

I have thought that it is more natural to woman than to 
man to believe in a personal God. It is a faith that seems 
necessary to her happiness. Every principle, good or evil, 
presents itself in a tangible personality to her comprehension. 
If you talk of patriotism, she fashions a hero; of despotism, 
she makes a tyrant; of truth and goodness, she beholds a 
God. To her the Creator of the universe is a separate and 
distinct intelligence, whose power has given her life and bless- 
ing, whose arms of love will enfold her in death, and at 
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whose feet in heaven she will have entire freedom to pour 
forth the earth-restrained tide of her pure and worshipful 
affection. In her radiant girlhood, or more developed wo- 
manhood, she sips the delicious nectar of love, scarcely con- 
scious of the hand of mercy that filled the chalice for her 
and brought her being into flower. But the hour of mater- 
nity comes, the world recedes, and the weak soul in its tab- 
ernacle of pain grapples with the mystery of existence. And 
when the babe is laid on her arm, a new tenderness trembles 
about her lips, and the language of her heart is, “ Herein has 
God been revealed to me.” But if the material universe, 
and the sanctuary of the soul, fail to reveal to you the ex- 
istence of a Creator, turn to that which to me is the surest 
witness and proof,—the testimony of Jesus. When all 
things else are but doubt and darkness, there still burns an 
unquenchable light; when every other foundation seems but 
slippery sand, there stands the Rock on which we rest secure. 
The express aim and purpose of his mission, of his acts and 
teachings, was to reveal to men the will of God, and teach 
us to recognize, in every dispensation of Providence, the love 
and mercy of a Supreme Father. He came not to bear wit- 
ness of himself, but of One who had commissioned him to 
reveal to the children of men the love of an Infinite Parent. 
‘ His teachings always referred directly to the existence of a 
Supreme Intelligence, who held all things in his tender keep- 
ing, and noticed even the sparrow’s fall. Of this Intelligence 
he received instruction, and to this source he credited all 
power and wisdom with which he was invested. He obeyed 
not his own, but a superior will, and to this invisible and sus- 
taining Power he lifted up the voice of prayer in the garden 
of Gethsemane. In the hour of crucifixion he prayed the 
Father to forgive his murderers, and in the gloom and agony 
of death his last words were a grieved appeal to God. 
What a star of hope and courage rises from the darkness of 
the crucifixion to cheer every soul that trembles on the bor- 
ders of eternity! For, although despairing shadows wrapped 
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the spirit of Jesus at the moment of death, yet for him the 
resurrection morn came round, completing his glory, and 
making sure the immortal destiny of spirit. 

To whatever power one may ascribe the successes of Jesus, 
the fact that every act and word of a soul so wholly pure and 
unselfish seemed to bear direct testimony of a God, is to me 
the surest proof of the existence of such a being. The well- 
ordered life and the triumphant death of any truly good 
man or woman make God a reality to me. Whether he ap- 
pears to my comprehension in a tangible form, as the great 
source of wisdom and goodness, or as an impersonal some- 
thing, creating and pervading all things, my soul is satisfied 
that there is an immutable and loving support on which we 
can ever rely, in which we can ever trust, and which I wor- 
ship as God. 

The question that rises in a multitude of troubled hearts 
to-day, pleading for an answer, is even this: “Is there a 
living, loving God?” You read it in the anxious glances of 
men, in the white faces of wives and mothers who move 
silently about the lonely house, with their hearts wrapped in 
a dumb agony; and even the good man who has dedicated 
the energies of his life to the Master’s cause, as he looks on 
the .ield of blood, and sees the young and brave go down, 
finds it difficult to discern the white wings of faith through 
all the smoke, and tramp, and bloody mist of war. 

But not long ago, when our paths were smooth and easy, 
when we were gay in pleasure and prosperity, the same 
troubled question, with its accompanying moan, went up 
from other hearts. That despairing tone of interrogation 
from God’s low-browed children quivered up through the 
stars! The events of to-day are Heaven’s terrible Yea! yea! 
Though we might not have discerned God with us when the 
sun of peace gave glory to our country, yet the flash and 
flame of war have revealed him close at hand, as the Arbiter 
of justice. And whether, as a nation, we live or perish, 
whether union and liberty survive or fall, whether our coun- 
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try rises in the garments of the redeemed, or folds the pall of 
destruction about her, still on her brow, glorious in its new 
birth, or beautiful in death, this motto shall appear as a 
guide to the nations: ‘ There is a God who judgeth in the 
earth.” 

May we not hope that this disturbance of our harmony is 
the chime of Time’s clock, ringing in a new era, in which 
universal love and liberty shall re-Edenize the earth, and the 
free spirit of man shall realize that he both sees and talks 


with God ? 
A. C. K. 


MAN’S HEART PROPHESIETH OF PEACE. 


A sap confession from the heart of man 

It is, that War, dark, hateful War, must be ; 
That ever thus, e’en since the world began, 

Has been on earth the dire necessity ! 

Behold, he says, the truth on History’s page, 
Written in blood upon her lengthening scroll ; 
The warrior’s wreaths still green from age to age, 
And warlike glory still man’s highest goal. 

But deeper look, O man, into thy heart, 

And Peace, a mightier need, thou there shalt see ; 
As yet thou know’st thy nature but in part, — 
What thou hast been, but not what thou shalt be ; 
And read the promise of God’s holy Word, 


That nations shall no more lift up the sword. 
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THE LITURGIES OF THE EARLY CHURCH. 


THE creeds and liturgies of the early Church in the times 
nearest the Apostolic age are of exceeding interest, not 
merely as matters of evidence pertaining to the first Chris- 
tian theology, but for what they are in themselves. The 
mind of the Church had not yet hardened into dogmas, 
and there is a fervor and simplicity in these liturgies which 
indicate the conscious presence of the glorified Saviour 
breathing his life through all his disciples, and bathing their 
souls in the atmosphere of heaven. As yet there had been 
no schism in the Church, and no bitter controversy ; for 
the controversy with the Gnostics, which was the earliest, 
was not within the Church, but with those who assaulted it 
from without, though they had appropriated some of its doc- 
trines and phraseologies. 

The student of these early creeds is impressed with two 
things, — with the absence of the two articles which in the 
modern age have been made the essentials of orthodoxy, — 
we mean the Tripersonality, and the vicarious nature of the 
Atonement. These, as Neander confesses, were as yet “ un- 
developed in the Christian consciousness,” leaving us to our 
own inference whether, as the Church became apostate, as it 
certainly did, the Christian consciousness “ developed” up- 
ward, nearer to the Lord, or downward towards Paganism 
and Naturalism. The other thing which impresses us is, that, 
while these dogmas are absent, there is present, nevertheless, 
a faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as the all-atoning Power, the 
Mediator, the God with us, through whom alone the Father. 
gives himself to the penitent soul as its salvation and peace. 
Nowhere, in after times, is the essential Divinity of Christ 
acknowledged with such undoubting trust and fulness. The 
Atonement, as it then lay in the Christian consciousness, was 
simply reconciliation,— the sinful heart melted under the 
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Divine grace, and brought into blissful experience of the 
Divine love. 

Bunsen in his “ Hippolytus and his Age” gives several 
liturgies of the ancient Church. One, which avouches its 
antiquity by its apostolical simplicity and beauty, was used 
in the Church of Alexandria. Bunsen thinks the essential 
elements which compose it date as far back as the year 150, 
or the age of Polycarp, the disciple of John. We translate 
the chief portion of it. It was used, as will be seen, at the 
service of the Lord’s Supper. 


THANKSGIVING. 


We give thee thanks, O Lord, through thy dear Son, Jesus Christ, 
whom thou in the last days hast sent to us to be a Deliverer and 
Saviour, the Angel of thy counsel, the Word which speaks of thee, 
through whom thou hast made all things according to thy will. And 
thou didst send him from heaven to be born of a virgin. He became 
flesh. And he was revealed as thy Son by the Holy Spirit, in that 
he fulfilled thy will, and gathered a people to thee through the out- 
stretching of his hand. He suffered that he might free the sufferers 
who trust in thee. He gave himself willingly to suffer death that he 
might conquer death and break the bonds of Satan, bring out of it 
the saints, and establish order, and bring the resurrection to light. 

Wherefore he took bread, gave thanks and said, Take, eat, this is 
my body broken for you. Afterward he took the cup and said, This 
is my blood which was shed for you. This do in remembrance of me. 


OFFERING AND CONSECRATION OF THE PEOPLE AND THE 
ELEMENTS. 


In memory of his death and his resurrection we offer to thee this 
bread and this cup, in which we thank thee that thou hast honored 
us to stand before thee, and as priests to serve thee; and we humbly 
pray that thou wilt send down thy Holy Spirit upon this offering of 
thy Church, and that thou wouldst grant that all in like manner may 
have part in thy salvation; that they may be filled with the Holy 
Spirit for establishing their faith in the truth, and that they praise 
thee in thy Son, Jesus Christ, in whom to thee be glory and power 
in the holy Church, now and evermore, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 
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THE PEOPLE. 
As it was and shall be from generation to generation, and from 
everlasting to everlasting. 
Tue Deacon. 


Let those who are standing bow down. 


SPECIAL CONSECRATION OF THE PEOPLE, KNEELING. 


Everlasting God, who knowest the things which are hidden! Thy 
people have bowed before thee, and have laid down before thee the 
hardness of their hearts and of their flesh. Look down upon them 
from the state where thou dwellest, and bless these men and these 
women. Make them strong through the power of thy Righteousness, 
and guard them from all evil. Take thou into thy protection as well 
their bodies as their souls. Increase in them and in us the faith and 
the fruit of thine own Son, in whom to thee, together with Him and 
the Holy Spirit, be praise and might evermore, from everlasting to 
everlasting. 

Tue Deacon. 

Let us look up. 

Tue BisnHop. 


To the Holy, the thrice holy. 


Tue PEOPLE. 


One alone is holy, the Father. 
One alone is holy, the Son. 
One alone is holy, the Spirit. 


Tue BisHop. 


The Lord be with you all. 


Tue PEOPLE. 
And with thy spirit. 


Hymn oF THANKSGIVING. 
( The people come near and take the Sacrament.) 
PRAYER OF THE PEOPLE AFTER THE SACRAMENT. 


O Lord, Ruler over all, Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, we thank thee that thou hast permitted us to take part in thy 
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holy mysteries. May it not redound to us for judgment unto con- 
demnation, but for the renewing of the soul, the body, and the spirit, 
through thine Eternal Son. 
Tue Prope. 
Amen. 
THE PRESBYTER. 
The Lord be with you all. 


(Laying on of hands after the Sacrament.) 
CLosING CONSECRATION OR BLESSING OF THE PEOPLE. 


Eternal God, thou who rulest over all, Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, bless these thy servants and handmaidens. 
Protect them, help them, consecrate them through the might of thine 
Angel. Hold them and strengthen them in thy fear through thy 
Majesty. Enlighten them that they may think what is of thee, and 
grant unto them that they may believe what is of thee. Give them 
concord, without sin and wrath, through thine own Son. 


Tue PEOPLE. 
Amen. 
Tue Bisnop. 


The Lord be with you all. 


Tue PEor.we. 
And with thy spirit. 
Tuer Deacon. 


Go home in peace! 





“What have your people to do whether Christ’s body be in the 
sacrament by consubstantiation or transubstantiation ; whether pur- 
gatory be in the centre of the earth, or in the air, or anywhere, or 
nowhere? and who but a madman would trouble their heads with 
the entangled links of the fanatic chain of predestination ?” 
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NECROMANCY. 


SPIRITUALISM, more properly Necromancy, has at length ' 
assumed definite form in the minds of men in this country, 
and in the more enlightened parts of Europe. Public dis- 
cussion of the subjéct, by the various leading journals, has 
almost ceased. The phenomena themselves are becoming 
rare, and no longer excite public curiosity. Their absolute 
uselessness in any of the great or small concerns of the 
earthly life was alone sufficient cause for the abandonment 
of investigation concerning them, and would ultimately have 
consigned them to history, even if no other causes had 
operated to hasten the same result. Fear and prejudice, 
with some minds; experimental suffering, with others; with 
many, observant good sense; and with a few, a deep and 
clear perception of the interior nature and tendency of Spir- 
itualism, also operated to effect its rejection at their hands. 
These combined causes have at last produced the very gen- 
eral conviction that Spiritualism is not the want of the age, 
nor the remedy for its diseases. Yet Spiritualism succeeded 
in one thing, and justly too, for therein it had the facts in 
its favor. It impressed all classes of minds alike with a 
powerful conviction of its reality. Its proofs were facts, — 
gross, palpable facts; there was no end to them either; 
question one, and straightway another was forthcoming, and 
another: there they were; grotesque they might be, absurd, 
repulsive, wicked; still they were there, and no ingenuity 
could possibly rid us of them. So with more or less grace 
the sceptical world succumbed to the “ facts,” and to that 
extent, at least, has it in some poor sense been spiritualized. 
There may be many sceptical fibres in the world’s brain yet ; 
but the mass is permeated and qualified by the idea that 
Spiritualism and its phenomena are facts; and there men 
seem willing to let it rest. . 

It is amusing to notice what strange bedfellows the spirit- 
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ualistic misery did make in its time. Materialists, who be- 
lieved their outer senses, but would not trust the inner, and 
Biblists, who cared nothing for either; sensualists and su- 
pernaturalists, infidels and Christians, all fraternized over 
Spiritualism! Such a spectacle is worth much, as teaching 
another lesson in human nature. We see in it that all 
minds are actually subject to the same laws, ideas, and influ- 
ences, and may at any moment be subjugated by that which 
was never before permitted to enter; nay, the entrance of 
which was deemed an impossibility. It would have been im- 
possible to persuade Paul, when setting out on his journey 
to Damascus, that he would be the chief of the Christian 
Apostles before reaching that place. 

But the truth is, the natural man never knows what he 
will believe, until some interior touches have shaken his 
mental fabric mightily, and taught him how marvellously 
flexible his spiritual constitution is! He is accustomed to 
rely much upon the solidity and fixity of the externals of his 
body, or of his spirit, which are most open to inspection ; 
but he does not so readily notice that the interior of these 
structures, wherein resides all their life and power, are as 
mobile as quicksilver, and yield immediately to the least im- 
pression. Hence he is astonished to find himself to-day the 
willing subject of a belief that he had hitherto earnestly re- 
pudiated all his life. Men and books had hammered away 
at the hard crust of him for years, and, naturally enough, 
did nothing but make it callous. But now the tender inte- 
rior fluids have been struck, and the whole being trembles at 
a touch: “ for he hath founded it upon the seas, and estab- 
lished it upon the floods,” that even the earthy man “and 
the fulness thereof” may be “the Lord’s,” subject and 
obedient to the least moving of his benignant will and 
wisdom, and easily moulded to the image of his Divine 
beauty. (Ps. xxiv.) 

But this impressibility of the spiritual organism subjects 
man, in certain states, to vicious influences, rendering him 
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pliable to evil as well as to good. And until educated to an 
acute discernment, he knows not what may befall him. This 
critical condition of human nature is finely expressed by 
the ancient poet: Homo sum, humani nihil a me alienum 
puto, —‘*I am a man, and nothing human do I deem for- 
eign to me.” In estimating what Spiritualism has done to 
secure the world’s acknowledgment, we take into account 
only those who are positive upon the subject, either for or 
against it; that is, those who have investigated, and decided 
for or against it. The negatives, those who care nothing 
about it, or who know nothing of its nature, are of no mo- 
ment on either side: they neither resist nor uphold; they 
are neither aids nor obstacles; they do not diminish, actu- 
ally, the numerical triumphs of Spiritualism, such as they 
are, inasmuch as they do not increase the number of its 
actual opponents. On these grounds it is that we affirm the 
_ success of Spiritualism in establishing itself as a fact in the 
world. As such, we ourselves acknowledge it; and so far as 
we have been able to acquaint ourselves therewith, we also 
acknowledge the greater part of the phenomena it claims to 
exhibit, not even excluding much of what is called its absurd- 
ities. The trickery has been to the whole, we believe, both 
in character and quantity, in the proportion of counterfeit 
notes to genuine that are afloat in the country. But now 
admitting all this, and having spent some time in a tolerably 
close examination of the subject, (though holding ourselves 
personally free from its influence,) we have a few charges to 
bring against its nature, its tendency, and its effects upon 
the disciple. And first let us notice, that a common idea 
prevails to the effect that the Spiritualism of these days— 
which, in this country, originated with the Misses Fox, near 
Rochester, about ten years ago—is something exclusively 
modern. The truth is, it is modern only in magnitude. 
The phenomena, with scarcely any modification, were exhib- 
ited during the great Kentucky revival, in the formidable 
aspect of the “jerks,” wherein men were shaken, and thrown 
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down, and violently distorted, and thrown into ecstasies, by 
the operation upon them of powerful internal forces. 

Shakerism was a more durable exhibition of the same pe- 
culiar influences; their meeting was the séance; their 
dancing in concert was the “circle” ; and the “ communica- 
tion’ was a species of involuntary dance, which, because of 
its ecstatic but spurious holiness, they deemed the manifes- 
tation of the Holy Spirit! The Salem witchcraft was of 
similar origin. If the amiable Edward Irving had been a 
visitor at Judge Edmonds’s, during some of the manifesta- 
tions which that gentleman has so candidly recorded, he 
would have heard more of the “ unknown tongues” than 
he ever heard in London. The “ tongues” so freely uttered 
in Irving’s church were nothing more nor less than “ spirit 
communications,” and his disciples were “mediums.” A 
wonderful degree of religiosity prevailed among the spirits 
who controlled the Irvingite speakers, which arose from the 
undue religious fervor of Irving and his followers. Only 
such spirits could manifest themselves through people of 
their character. The Wesleyan family ghost was a true 
“modern,” fully posted in the “ knockings,” and in pranks 
of all other kinds. The Wesleys did not, however, under- 
stand how to communicate with him perfectly ; and Wesley 
himself had no respect for the ghost whatever: he treated 
him rudely, and sternly ordered him back to his own busi- 
ness and to his own world. 

At several French nunneries the phenomena have been 
exhibited in a striking manner, though, from the fact that 
the inmates did not understand how to communicate with 
the spirits, the usual results were contagious convulsions 
simply. In Germany the whole matter has frequently shown 
itself in all phases ; sometimes commencing precisely as with 
the Misses Fox, and passing on to more striking and special 
forms (consult “ Stilling’s Pneumatology,”’ where the reader 
will also find some excellent advice with regard to the treat- 
ment of such influences, when they assail involuntary sub- 
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jects). In short, wherever profane history, ancient or mod- 
ern, gives any account of supernatural influences operating 
upon or through men, so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, they have described the so-called modern Spiritualism, 
both internally and externally, with great precision. The 
great difference between the two phases is simply in this: 
that the phenomena in past times were promptly checked, 
so soon as known, by ecclesiastical influence; in this age, 
mutual communication was effected, was permitted to grow 
unchecked, was variously improved, and finally established 
itself as a highly attractive art. What the Apostles knew of 
the matter is plain from a few of their expressions, to say 
nothing of their mission to cast out unclean spirits from the 
bodies of men, which mission they seem to have faithfully 
discharged. To some was given the power of “ discerning 
spirits.” (1 Cor. xii. 10.) To those who prophesied, “ the 
spirits of the prophets were subject.” (1 Cor. xiv. 32.) Some 
of the brethren gave “‘ heed to seducing spirits.” (1 Tim. iv. 
1.) And they were admonished by John to “ try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.” (1 John iv. 1.) And the test ap- 
plied was one that is no less applicable in our day: “ Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
of God”; though we seriously question whether the acumen 
of some modern spirits would not require still further exam- 
ination. Spiritualism, as now manifested, has let in upon 
mankind, unprepared, unguarded, and uninstructed as they 
were, a whole flood of subtle, powerful, and unprincipled 
spirits. With these spirits, many thousands, wholly ignorant 
of their power and nature, have held an undiscriminating 
intercourse, and have yielded heart and soul to the magnetic 
energy of their spheres. Coming like a thief in the night, 
they plundered and desecrated the temple of the human 
spirit at will. From many minds, by one hour of fierce 
tempting, they have blotted out the eternal principles of 
spiritual truth, which are at once as old and as young as the 
universe,—are coeval with spiritual life itself. Coming 
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down, and violently distorted, and thrown into ecstasies, by 
the operation upon them of powerful internal forces. 

Shakerism was a more durable exhibition of the same pe- 
culiar influences; their meeting was the séance; their 
- dancing in concert was the “ circle” ; and the “ communica- 
tion”’ was a species of involuntary dance, which, because of 
its ecstatic but spurious holiness, they deemed the manifes- 
tation of the Holy Spirit! The Salem witchcraft was of 
similar origin. If the amiable Edward Irving had been a 
visitor at Judge Edmonds’s, during some of the manifesta- 
tions which that gentleman has so candidly recorded, he 
would have heard more of the “unknown tongues” than 
he ever heard in London. The “ tongues” so freely uttered 
in Irving’s church were nothing more nor less than “ spirit 
communications,” and his disciples were “mediums.” A 
wonderful degree of religiosity prevailed among the spirits 
who controlled the Irvingite speakers, which arose from the 
undue religious fervor of Irving and his followers. Only 
such spirits could manifest themselves through people of 
their character. The Wesleyan family ghost was a true 
“modern,” fully posted in the “ knockings,” and in pranks 
of all other kinds. The Wesleys did not, however, under- 
stand how to communicate with him perfectly ; and Wesley 
himself had no respect for the ghost whatever: he treated 
him rudely, and sternly ordered him back to his own busi- 
ness and to his own world. 

At several French nunneries the phenomena have been 
exhibited in a striking manner, though, from the fact that 
the inmates did not understand how to communicate with 
the spirits, the usual results were contagious convulsions 
simply. In Germany the whole matter has frequently shown 
itself in all phases ; sometimes commencing precisely as with 
the Misses Fox, and passing on to more striking and special 
forms (consult “ Stilling’s Pneumatology,”’ where the reader 
will also find some excellent advice with regard to the treat- 
ment of such influences, when they assail involuntary sub- 
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jects). In short, wherever profane history, ancient or mod- 
ern, gives any account of supernatural influences operating 
upon or through men, so far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, they have described the so-called modern Spiritualism, 
both internally and externally, with great precision. The 
great difference between the two phases is simply in this: 
that the phenomena in past times were promptly checked, 
so soon as known, by ecclesiastical influence; in this age, 
mutual communication was effected, was permitted to grow 
unchecked, was variously improved, and finally established 
itself as a highly attractive art. What the Apostles knew of 
the matter is plain from a few of their expressions, to say 
nothing of their mission to cast out unclean spirits from the 
bodies of men, which mission they seem to have faithfully 
discharged. To some was given the power of “ discerning 
spirits.” (1 Cor. xii. 10.) To those who prophesied, “ the 
spirits of the prophets were subject.” (1 Cor. xiv. 32.) Some 
of the brethren gave “ heed to seducing spirits.” (1 Tim. iv. 
1.) And they were admonished by John to “ try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.” (1 John iv. 1.) And the test ap- 
plied was one that is no less applicable in our day: “ Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
of God”; though we seriously question whether the acumen 
of some modern spirits would not require still further exam- 
ination. Spiritualism, as now manifested, has let in upon 
mankind, unprepared, unguarded, and uninstructed as they 
were, a whole flood of subtle, powerful, and unprincipled 
spirits. With these spirits, many thousands, wholly ignorant 
of their power and nature, have held an undiscriminating 
intercourse, and have yielded heart and soul to the magnetic 
energy of their spheres. Coming like a thief in the night, 
they plundered and desecrated the temple of the human 
spirit at will. From many minds, by one hour of fierce 
tempting, they have blotted out the eternal principles of 
spiritual truth, which are at once as old and as young as the 
universe, —are coeval with spiritual life itself. Coming 
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down like night upon men who had grown weary of watch- 
ing, they overpowered many with a deluge of trances, and 
visions, and ecstasies, and weird utterances, the eloquence of 
which was as a mighty spell upon the spirit. 

Direct and terrible was their onset upon Christianity. 
Assuming a majestic and dictatorial style, and an authori- 
tative wisdom, such as their spiritual experience would seem 
naturally to confer, they presumed to instruct mankind in 
the profoundest truths; they claimed familiarity with the 
prophets and seers of Holy Writ,—could point out their 
defects, and explain their errors; they understood the gross 
superstition of the Bible, and could easily show the Lord 
Jesus Christ himself wherein he had over-estimated his own 
character, and under-estimated that of their fraternity, dur- 
ing his incarnation. They saw clearly that he was not the 
‘* Only-begotten Son,” but was simply one among many sons 
like unto themselves. Not having the most remote idea of 
what the Word is, or how it is written, they united them- 
selves closely with its literal opponents, well knowing that it 
is the letter which kills. The “spirit” and the “ life,” 
which run through all the words He ever uttered, they un- 
derstood and perceived not. Secure in their unseen abodes, 
they personated every known man whose name could add 
weight to their dictations, and pressed all, without distinc- 
tion, into the service of Antichrist. Swedenborg and Bacon 
and Paul renounced their errors, and discoursed rapturous- 
ly in harmony with Voltaire and Byron. The Eleven had 
so far “ progressed”’ in the wisdom of the better sphere, as 
to agree pretty thoroughly with Judas. The ancient proph- 
ets added their mite; and the “ false Christs” themselves 
have actually appeared and taught. These spiritualistic 
powers allied themselves closely to the most inveterate nat- 
uralisms of the age. By an assault upon the Divine Human- 
ity and the Word, so skilfully conducted, so unexpected, so 
utterly beyond anything that mankind had hitherto coped 
with, in the Christian era, —an assault, too, backed by that 
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deep, interior magnetism of the spirit-life which is as mighty 
as Persuasion itself, in any cause, — by this strange and fas- 
cinating power, we say, they succeeded largely in annihilat- 
ing every vestige of spiritual perception, and in extinguishing 
every ray of spiritual illumination, with regard to those two 
ancient and central truths of religion. Minds so emptied 
and swept were ready for the garnishing of some positive 
instructions, and then for the reception of other distinguished 
guests. The doctrine of conjugal love, inseparable from the 
Christian religion in any of its forms, and maintained amid 
all its more superficial errors, was vigorously assailed. Those 
in more direct communication with these spirits were flooded 
with a mighty influx of sexual passion; through them the 
stream poured outwards to those in the circumference ; here 
it united itself with scientific naturalism the world over. In 
the hearts of all men subjected to this operation the sweet 
perception of conjugal chastity and its spotless purity was 
wholly obliterated. The wave culminated in the open ex- 
pression, advocacy, and practice of “free love”; the devil 
of desire was loosed, and the way opened to the boundless 
ocean of natural lusts. But their work was not done yet. 
Through their chief agencies they promulgated a new theory 
of the universal order of human life ; true to their inverted 
condition, they placed self-love first, universal love last, and 
the love of the Lord God was altogether omitted. They 
thus precisely reversed the order of the Teacher who spoke 
from the Divine stand-point, making love to God the primal 
sentiment of the perfect man; love to all mankind the sec- 
ond; and a denied and subjugated self, their mere back- 
ground. The spirits succeeded in making themselves sen- 
sibly felt by many, and soon induced a state of subservience 
to a sickly impressionism, instead of adherence to the calm 
dictates of a healthy natural reason, or of a purified and 
normal perception. Men who hooted at the claims of the 
mildest Church authority, deemed the weakest priesthood 
an unmitigated usurpation and tyranny, and ran wild for 
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freedom in everything else, were controlled by these strange 
and oftentimes hideous “ impressions,” like helpless infants, 
and submitted body and soul to their jurisdiction! Thus 
the spirits aimed to bring under their control even the affairs 
of this world, of which they had little knowledge, and in 
which they had no business whatever. Just here, too, began 
a new, and, if possible, still more dangerous phase of their 
work. The veil that separates man from spirits, for the wise 
purpose of preserving his spiritual childhood from destruc- 
tion, being once torn asunder by violence, and the men thus 
subjected to the operation of mighty interior influences, — at 
the same time that the inmost principles of Divine order are 
expelled from their sanctuary and trampled under foot, — 
these influences begin to make themselves felt in every 
department of mind and body, and likewise continually in- 
crease their power. Ideas of great power, and of super- 
natural brilliancy, light up all the chambers of the brain. 
Expanded affections, soothing and seductive, fill the life- 
channels to ecstasy. The nervous system is shocked again 
and again by the interior batteries, and so loosened as to 
become incapable of a firm resistance. Involuntary medium- 
ship in the utterance of the influent ideas and passions, or, 
in other words, spiritual obsession, is the final result! Or 
if, dreading this, the subject begins too late to resist the 
powers of spiritual wickedness in their high places, he suc- 
cumbs to the unequal strife, and is reduced to insanity ! 
Oftentimes a milder form of almost continual mental 
looseness prevails; a peculiar condition, manifesting itself in 
peculiar actions, or in disjointed and erratic thoughts. The 
eye emits an unearthly gleam; and, if closely scrutinized, 
conveys the impression that its rightful interior owner has 
vacated the premises, and some cat-like individual has 
usurped his place. At this stage of the evil it can be suc- 
cessfully resisted. An energetic renunciation of all inter- 
course with spirits, the brave assertion of spiritual inde- 
pendence and of individual rights, the normal exercise of 
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the natural mind in various worldly pursuits and studies, 
will, in a shorter or longer period, restore the sufferer to a 
condition of natural and spiritual health and freedom. The 
influence once firmly established, however, it is very difficult 
to effect a complete deliverance from it. Another peculiar- 
ity of this state of subjection to spirits is a remarkable per- 
ception of the states of others, increasing tenfold the intensity 
of sympathies and antipathies. This is not necessarily a sign 
of a superior condition, but frequently of an abnormal one. 
It is a state proper to the life of the spirit in the other world, 
whether the individual be good or evil, false or wise. More- 
over, this perception quickly determines the location and 
associations of spirits in their own world. But in the natural 
world, the uses of which are very distinct from those of the 
spiritual, these associations and dissociations from spiritual 
causes, and for spiritual uses, cannot be effected. Nine tenths 
of these “impressions” are spiritual whims, though none 
the less powerful for that; for they disregard every natural 
affection, every natural use and delight, and every dictate of 
natural good-sense, in their desire for gratification. Hence 
arise, in the annals of Spiritualism, so much social and 
domestic discord, such curious emotional hallucinations, 
and such mighty persuasions concerning things of which 
others have no conception. Spiritualism in the mass, of 
course, like everything else, exhibits itself in forms much 
milder, and comparatively harmless. Still it is a dangerous 
vortex, wherein it is easy to lose the individual freedom, 
and wherefrom it is difficult to rescue it; and that freedom 
once impinged upon, the way is open to full personal obses- 
sion, and to any horrors it can entail. Such must frequently 
be the result of an undiscriminating spiritual intercourse. 
When men and women adopt all means to render them- 
selves passive, in soul and body, and so invite the entrance 
of any influence to possess them, to speak through them, to 
write through them, and to use their whole organism for 
any purpose whatever, what else can result but frequent 
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of the subject to infernal passions and insane imaginations ? 
Has it ever been found that they who hear not Moses and 
the Prophets repent at the bidding of those who arise from 
the dead? Are they not rather confirmed thereby in every 
evil, and their spiritual powers strengthened to exalt wicked- 
ness itself into a system of Nature, and a doctrine of Rea- 
son? Is not the sensual man thereby strengthened in his 
lusts, by the addition of a mighty sensual influx to his 
already perverted capacities? And so is it of other evils. 

Just here resides the dangerous power of Spiritualism. 
No intellectual culture or ability is by any means equal to 
it, much less master of it. The mentally weak and the 
mighty alike succumb to it. It uses them differently, — 
they cannot use it. Were Spiritualism merely a normal and 
natural mode of working, it could make no progress what- 
ever. But the sphere of interior life that exhales from it, 
and subdues the individual will, is the source of its power. 
By skilful manipulations upon its subjects, performed within 
and above the natural will and intellect also, it charms, fas- 
cinates, and mesmerizes them. Its prayers and dictations, 
but especially its public oratory, are loaded with spiritual 
magnetism. We know no other term by which to indi- 
cate the peculiar power. But with all its confidence, and 
with all its claims to superior sources of knowledge, Spirit- 
ualism exhibits one feature which least of all should we have 
anticipated. We mean a marvellous ignorance, both inter- 
nal and external, of certain great spiritual truths. Endowed 
with a certain profundity and quickness of perception with 
regard to some subjects of spiritual import, one would natu- 
rally incline to anticipate a further enlightenment. But the 
reverse is the case. It appreciates the great truth of the 
Divine Humanity of the Lord Christ, and the marvellous 
import of his Divine sentences, about as much as a Fejee- 
Islander would Shakespeare. And because of the intensity 
which associate spirits impart to the thotghts of their sub- 
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and intelligence as fabulous; not for a moment perceiving 
that, whenever that faith has any real existence, it is the 
individual or collective realization, by interior perception, of 
the deepest and best of all the truths that are: “ At that day 
ye shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you.” But of the deep interior significance of the Word 
they know nothing; nor do they seem to be aware that the 
Word itself teaches it. The distinct degrees of life and 
truth are unknown to them, and are all merged in an un- 
broken progression from the lowest hell to the third heaven. 

On the vital difference between man in the self-hood and 
man in the Lord they evince a mental blankness that is 
wonderful. In short, they are not decently informed upon 
any of the deep and essential truths which alone can test 
and fairly measure their system and practice. But as to 
any defect of spiritual knowledge, they are the last to think 
themselves capable of it, inasmuch as they have their in- 
formation from the spirits themselves! That spirits might 
believe falsehood ; that spirits might be as much puzzled to 
know the truth as men are; that spirits might propagate 
false and vicious principles; that they might carry out en 
masse great movements, violent, revolutionary, and sub- 
versive of their own and of human welfare; that spirits 
might be proud, ambitious, designing, selfish ;— in a word, 
that spirits might be human, and subject to every human 
infirmity, much intensified, seems never to enter their heads! 
And so they take their teachings and their “ impressions” 
as authoritative upon any subject whatever! 

A generation of men exists in this world about thirty 
years. Every thirty years, therefore, a whole generation of 
this world’s inhabitants migrates to the world of spirits. The 
most interior, the wisest, and the best of these emigrants, 
being attracted heavenwards most.powerfully, soon give up 
all conscious interest in, or connection with, this world, being 
absorbed into heavenly societies, and devoted to heavenly 
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employments. On the contrary, the more worldly-minded 
spirits, the corporeal, the sensual, the gross, and the selfish, 
are strongly attracted to this world, which agrees better with 
their own state of life, and they seek to establish the closest 
conjunction between themselves and it. And until they are 
finally absorbed by the infernal societies, they do not cease 
their efforts for this purpose; perhaps not altogether even 
then. Consequently, that part of the world of spirits near- 
est to our world is crowded by people precisely like those 
we meet every day on earth, so far as character is con- 
cerned. There they are: learned infidels, with immense 
stores of knowledge; violent politicians, tumid with parti- 
san zeal; windy orators, who would die to produce a power- 
ful “effect”; mighty jugglers; professional “ roughs ” ; 
avaricious skeletons ; ambitious priests and statesmen, crafty 
to secure the allegiance of the crowd; Byronic poets, sing- 
ing like very angels; burning sensualists; unmitigated 
scoundrels of every class and degree. There they are, 
living together and struggling with each other for selfish 
mastery, as ignorant of spiritual truth as ever, and as 
regardless of its claims; impious, profane, interiorly miser- 
able and reckless; hoping for nothing, knowing nothing, 
believing in nothing, loving nothing but self. In short, that 
part of the world of spirits nearest to this is just this world, 
and the men of this world, as they internally and really are, 
in their worst phases and conditions! The best of us, as we 
have said, soon seek better company. Now he who opens 
himself to indiscriminate spiritual intercourse, which is the 
central idea of Spiritualism, is simply associating with that 
class of men; submitting his spirit to the subtle power of 
their spheres ; drinking in their philosophy ; absorbing their 
“impressions”; and, in a word, making himself the passive 
recipient of whatever life they have toimpart! Not many, 
perhaps, would be infested by the most abandoned spirits. 
A man attracts only spirits like himself; and the great many, 
therefore, form associations with spirits whose state is dead 
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naturalism, clothed with a superficial and sentimental good- 
ness ; their interior state is cloaked, for the sake of a good 
outward appearance, just as with many in the world, who 
yet are not conscious that their goodness is not real. By- 
ronic poets are especially powerful there ; the sweetness of 
their utterances charms the crowd, and is horribly seduc- 
tive; while their intellectual powers are immense. Hence it 
is that mediums who dictate poems of great beauty, whose 
prayers and sermons hold the hearers spell-bound, causing 
raptures of joy and many tears, have suddenly been known 
to change their tune, and hiss out diabolical utterances 
through the clenched teeth, the whole being frightfully dis- 
torted, and the countenance savage in aspect. Many of the 
spirits, however, are sincerely religious, and really mean no 
harm. But, like the religious of the world, many are fanat- 
ical, many deluded, many ascetic ; very many are “ impres- 
sionists.” ‘‘ Impression,” or the ‘ moving of the spirit,’’ is 
their key-note; and whatever spirit it be that moveth, they 
deem the moving holy! But however religious or irreligious 
the spirit may be, in all the annals of Spiritualism J have not 
found one that did not negatively or positively deny the 
Divine Humanity. That being done, there is no longer that 
nearness of access to the Father which is necessary to impart 
a spirit of intelligent discernment, and there is no possibility 
of that knowledge and love of the Lord God which alone 
redeems man from every evil and error; alone confers the 
peace that passeth understanding; and alone can draw the 
self-born intelligence from the dreary abyss of blank ma- 
terialism. 

Nevertheless, the source of all revelation being from some 
kind of communion with the other world; the records of the 
early Christian Church displaying much of this communion ; 
the Bible being full of visions and reports of the servant-seers 
of the Lord; and the New Christian Church itself contain- 
ing a very full revelation of that world “ from things heard 
and seen,” — it is manifest that there is, and often has been, 
VOL. XXIX. 4 
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for some people, a true and orderly mode of intercourse with 
the spiritual world. We have endeavored to show that 
Spiritualism is not that intercourse. In another article we 
hope to be able to show what is. Meanwhile we close with 
the remark, that all of the foregoing statements concerning 
the evils of Spiritualism, in its operation upon individuals in 
this world, are facts, and not conjectures. They are facts 
drawn from the annals of Spiritualism itself; from the plain 
and earnest statements of eye and ear witnesses ; and from 


direct personal observation. 
R. N. T. 





THE BISHOP MYRIEL IN “LES MISERABLES.” 


In the opening chapters of Victor Hugo’s great romance, 
which everybody now is reading, we have the portrait of a 
remarkable Bishop, realizing to an extraordinary degree the 
Christian ideal of humility, charity, piety, and self-sacrifice. 
Some critics have made this their objection to the work, that 
it begins with an exhibition of impossible virtue. They 
deny the practicability of such a character,—that it has 
been or ever will be found in actual life, much less in the 
ranks of the Catholic episcopacy. It may be winning and 
beautiful, but it is, nevertheless, preposterous and unreal. 
It is a little singular that what is reckoned as a merit in 
specially religious biographies should be censured as a de- 
fect in a romance. No one thinks of objecting to Montalem- 
bert’s Life of Elizabeth of Hungary, that it gives the picture 
of impracticable virtues. The Life of Charles Borromeo. is 
made more attractive by the assertion of his almost perfect 
saintliness. Why should it be the vice of a novel to illus- 
trate that lofty holiness which makes the charm of a biog- 
raphy ? ; 

It is now, however, generally conceded, that in his portrait 
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of M. Charles Francis Bienvenu Myriel, Bishop of D——, 
Victor Hugo has not drawn from his imagination, or con- 
structed an ideal character. The original of the character 
has been recognized, and the general justice of the descrip- 
tion acknowledged. A paragraph at the close of the second 
chapter seems to claim as much as this, where the author 
says: ‘* We do not pretend that the portrait which here we 
draw is probable (vraisemblable); we only say that it has 
resemblance.”’ By his names, dates, and initials, the author, 
indeed, supplies the easy means of verifying the portrait. 
The Bishop of D is the Bishop of Digne; and the de- 
scriptions of scenery and life correspond very accurately to 
the peculiarities of that region of the Lower Alps. The 
episcopal palace and the hospital are almost daguerrotypes. 
The name of the Bishop is very slightly altered. His real 
name was Charles Francis Melchior Bienvenu Miollis. As 
Victor Hugo says, in 1804 he was curate of Brignolles, a 
city not far from Toulon, in the Department of Var. His 
age is changed in the romance. Instead of the 75 years 
which the novelist gives him in the year 1815, he was then 
only 62 years old, having been born in the year-1753. Ac- 
cording to Victor Hugo, nevertheless, he only looked, at this 
time, to be 60 years of age. The circumstances related of 
his marriage, his emigration to Italy, the death of his wife 
there, and his coming back to France an ordained priest, are 
also variations from the facts. He was ordained priest at 
the age of 24 years, in 1777, in the singular old town of 
Carpentras, — where they still show the nail of the true cross, 
which was used by Constantine as the bit for his war-horse, —~ 
and had been a priest twelve years when the Revolution 
broke out. There is no foundation for the story of his mar- 
riage. The incidents which the novelist gives of his inter- 
course with all kinds of people, convicts, revolutionists, sen- 
ators, and the rest, are not warranted by any known story of 
his life, but they are admitted as showing faithfully the spirit 
of the man. The tradition of Monseigneur Miollis in the 
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city of Digne and the provinces of Dauphiné and Provence 
is of just such a modest, patient, humane, self-sacrificing, 
and simple-minded Christian as the romance describes. 

With the closing time of the Bishop’s life, too, Victor 
Hugo has taken some liberties. In the fourth chapter of the 
fifth book he announces the death of the “ Bishop of D——, 
surnamed Monseigneur Bienvenu,” as occurring in 1821, at 
the age of 82, and states that for several years previous to 
his death he had been blind. The Bishop Bienvenu Miollis 
actually lived until 1848, and continued to discharge his 
episcopal duties until 1838, when the infirmities of age com- 
pelled him to relinquish them. In addition to his activity as 
an administrator of the Church, he was also a diligent stu- 
dent, and left behind him a manuscript, yet unpublished, 
upon ancient and modern Rome, enough to make a work 
in eight volumes. In the National Council of France, held 
at Paris in the year 1811, he was one of the bishops that 
opposed the demands of the Emperor. 

The Bishop Miollis was not the only remarkable man of 
his family. That “counsellor of Aix,” mentioned in the 
story, had not less than sixteen children, of whom two oth- 
ers, the General and the Prefect, alluded to in the eleventh 
chapter of the first book, became eminent. Sextius Alex- 
ander Francis Miollis served as a lieutenant in the war of 
the American Revolution, and was one of those young 
Frenchmen who followed the example of Lafayette. He 
was wounded by the fragment of a bomb at the siege of 
Yorktown. At the breaking out of the French Revolution, 
he took the side of the people, and was made colonel of a 
battalion in the National Guard. His energy, skill, and suc- 
cess as a commander brought rapid promotion, and in 1794 
he was a general of brigade. His military career was a 
series of victories. He vanquished at Villafranca the army 
of Piedmont, and at the siege of Mantua he compelled the 
Austrian general to surrender a force of five thousand men 
to a handful of warriors scarcely one tenth of that number. 
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Rewarded for that signal victory by the appointment of Gov- 
ernor of Mantua, he showed in civil administration the same 
ability, good-will, and generosity which had distinguished his 
military leadership. When he assumed the command at 
Mantua, in the very heart of the city, in the neighborhood 
of the finest churches and palaces, was a pestilential marsh, 
making the houses almost uninhabitable. He had this 
drained, raised, and transformed into a beautiful public 
square, and in the centre he placed an obelisk and statue to 
the memory of the great Mantuan bard, “ altissimo poeta.” 
That spacious and beautiful square, laid out by a foreigner, 
is now the centre of Mantuan life and pleasure. It is the 
place of parade for the troops, of promenade for the people, 
and a daily performance is given in its amphitheatre. 

The victories of General Miollis in Italy did not stop at 
Mantua. The Tuscan insurgents were dispersed, an Austrian 
army of six thousand at San Donato routed by half their 
number of Frenchmen, and the flying bands pursued even to 
Sienna, almost to the Roman frontier. He became succes- 
sively the military governor of Venice, of Leghorn, and of 
Rome. Everywhere his rule left some sign of public benefi- 
cence and refined taste. During his stay at Ferrara he had 
the remains of Ariosto brought back to the University of 
that city. At Verona he restored the ancient amphitheatre, 
and to him it is owing that one of the finest monuments of 
the pagan age remains in such preservation. At Rome he 
gained the good-will of the Pope, while he retained the con- 
fidence of the Emperor, and remedied a multitude of civic 
abuses. Of no general in the army of the Empire is more 
recorded that is noble and admirable, whether in personal 
fidelity, largeness of aim, or simplicity of life. His is one of 
the names most justly engraven on the Triumphal Arch of 
the Star in Paris. 

The other brother, the “ Prefect,’ Honoré Gabriel Henri 
Miollis, afterward Baron, a “brave and worthy man,” as 
Victor Hugo calls him, was Prefect of that Northern De- 
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partment of the Land’s End, the Finisterre, so well de- 
scribed in the legends of Brittany. He died in Paris in 
1830, at the age of 62, after a retired life there of many 
years, — in ‘ the Rue Cassette,” so the romance says. 





THE SEEKER. : 


AN ORISON. 


Aone Time’s river — like a soul unborn, 

That endlessly, on Chaos’ shore forlorn, 

Flits through the long-drawn dark and finds no morn — 

I rove with restless feet, and rove in vain. i: 
Slow grow my feet, and full of weary pain: % 
’T is mine to seek, but never yet attain. 


Beyond me, like a boding wraith, I see 

The phantom form of that which I should be. 

I cannot gain on it. It flies from me. 

Then doth it climb and almost reach Thy side. 

I strain a-tiptoe ; but, my utmost tried, 

The round world rolls, and back from Thee I slide. 





Still this Z would be and I am not aches 
Through all my futile life ; that life it makes 
Burn with a fever which no fountain slakes. 
“The thing I would do, that I do not!” saith 
My spirit still, with faint*and fainter breath. 
Who shall deliver me from all this death ? 


In mercy let me hear the Voice, whose call 

Rang through the noontide night of Jewish Saul, 
And bade him rise the new-create St. Paul, 

E’en though like his it bids me sufferings see ! 

So mine at last may his thanksgiving be, 

“TI can do all, through Christ that strengtheneth me!” 





E. FOXTON. 
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REVELATION NEEDED. 


A SERMON BY REY. THOMAS HILL, D. D.* 


1 Cor. iii. 11:— “ For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 


THE precise meaning which the Apostle intended to con- 
vey in these words can be discovered only by the context. 
For it is evident that we may understand him as declaring 
this foundation to be either the man Jesus Christ, or the 
truth that Jesus is the Christ. And from my reading of the 
context, I take the latter to be the Apostle’s meaning; that 
is, I understand him as saying that all Christian philosophy 
and theology must be built upon the acknowledgment that 
Jesus is the Christ, the authorized messenger of God’s truth, 
the anointed King of the kingdom of Heaven. 

Nor do I conceive it to be derogatory to the dignity of the 
human mind that we are thus required to make revealed 
truth the basis of all our thought. All our thought, in all 
departments, is built upon revealed data. The only differ- 
ence in reference to different departments is in the manner 
of the revelation. Whether I perceive truth by direct inward 
vision, or directly from external sense, or take it from the 
lips of Jesus Christ, speaking as the Father taught him, 
I am in either case dependent directly upon my God, my 
Creator, for all that I receive. I perceive only that which 
he deigns to communicate, and which he has fitted me to 
perceive. 

Nevertheless, it may be said, and frequently is said, that 
to suppose the need of a revelation through Jesus Christ is 
to make the work of God imperfect, and to suppose that 
he by an afterthought corrected the errors of his first 
essay. To me it seems otherwise; to me it seems fitting to 
the nature of things that a finite being like man should 





* Written June 30, 1845, and preached at the Ordination of H. C. Badger, at 
East Cambridge, November 13, 1862. 
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have various avenues for the reception of truth. The full 
perception of unity belongs only to the Infinite God. To 
us everything is known only in parts, and understood in 
parts. The sight may be the most perfect of our senses, 
but hearing is nevertheless a revealer of that which the 
eye cannot tell. No eye can see the harmony and mel- 
ody of sounds, —no ear hear the warmth of the April sun 
turning “ the sod to violets.”” Much less can the less perfect 
senses supply the want of the more perfect. The tongue 
hears not its own eloquence, the ear sees no beauty in the 
landscape, nor in the human face. 

Why, then, should we be jealous for the human reason act- 
ing upon the data of observation and intuition, and think it 
derogatory to her dignity to say that it hath pleased God fur- 
ther to reveal his truth and his law through a Mediator who 
spake with human speech and by human example, being 
found in fashion asa man? Shall we be jealous for the ear 
because God has also given us the eye ? 

I acknowledge that human reason, acting upon the data of 
observation and intuition, attains to noble and glorious re- 
sults. Nay, even our physical power, and the skill which we 
attain in guiding the material forces of nature, are wonderful. 
When we consider the works of man, bringing the elements 
under his sway, bending the winds and rain and ocean floods 
to his will, causing the secret currents of electric and chemi- 
cal power to serve him, and forcing alike the dark agents 
beneath the earth and the glowing light from heaven to labor 
for him, we tremble at the responsibilities laid upon us. 

What, then, shall we say to the understanding of man, and 
to the conquests of his reason? He has unveiled the history 
of the past, running far back into the ages that preceded the 
advent of his own race upon the planet, rescuing truth from 
what seemed hopeless oblivion; and he has also predicted 
the future, as though with the eye of Omniscience, and found 
the predictions fulfilled. He has examined that which was 
invisible, describing the very form of the waves of light by 
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which all other things are seen, and demonstrated experi- 
mentally the accuracy of his description ; he has also under- 
stood that which is too vast for any eye to take in, pur- 
suing the study of the form of the illimitable universe of 
stars, beyond the reach even of the far-seeing glass, and 
demonstrating the truth of his results here also. He repro- 
duces in his chemical laboratories many of the products of 
Almighty skill; and when unable to reproduce, or even 
imitate the workmanship of the Most High, he analyzes that 
work, demonstrates its laws, and shows its conformity to the 
highest a priori conceptions of his own wisdom. And such 
is our practical confidence in these attainments of human 
reason, that our merchants and our navies stake their for- 
tunes and their lives upon the accuracy of predictions of mi- 
nute movements of the heavenly bodies, — predictions made 
years in advance of the events,— they stake their fortunes 
and their lives upon the accuracy of these predictions, and 
they are not disappointed. Nor is it in astronomy alone that 
these triumphs are achieved. The physical sciences generally 
have in these days become the types of certainty, and demon- 
stration has been carried into every department of the study 
of nature. 

It is the success of these pursuits that has filled the world 
with so much self-confidence and pride. It is because we 
have so gloriously succeeded in every department of science 
and of the useful arts, that we speak with such boldness and 
confident assurance in regard to politics and religion. We 
assume that philosophy and theology may be handled with 
the same ease and success with which we handle questions of 
measurement and calculation. 

But surely this is not just. No delicacy of ear, and no 
thoroughness or success in musical learning or musical com- 
position, will enable us to judge of the beauties of a land- 
scape or of the excellence of a painting. When we step out 
of the province of quantity, when we come to that which is 
not measured in space, nor computed in time, we have left 
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the regions in which demonstration can be extended to the 
details of thought. General truths in religion, the being of 
God, the obligation to be just and true, the value of wisdom 
as a guide in life, these may be as certain as any propositions 
in mathematics. But these propositions are too ambiguous 
and too vast in their extent to afford the basis of anything 
more than probable reasoning. 

The being of God, for example, is certain; yet who will 
be certain, from reasoning alone, whether he answers prayer, 
whether his providence descends to daily events, whether his 
omniscience foresees our free action, whether he forgives sin ? 
Upon these and kindred subjects very probable conclusions 
may readily be reached; but the conclusions are not certain 
from reasoning alone, and those who attain them simply 
through reasoning do not rest upon them as they rest upon 
the conclusions of science. 

It is certain also, to take another example, that we are 
under obligation to be just and true; even to have that love 
which is the bond of perfectness. But who shall demon- 
strate by ethical reasoning alone, whether we are bound to 
do good to those who persist in hating us; whether obstinate, 
wilful wickedness may not justify us in withholding all char- 
ity ; whether any degree of anger is justifiable; or what are 
the limits in which truthfulness allows the concealment of 
truth ? 

Upon all such questions, it is notorious that those who 
depend upon reasoning alone have been at fault, holding 
contradictory opinions, and unable to come to any general 
agreement.’ Nay, even those who accept the word of Christ 
as authority have found the same difficulty so soon as they 
have attempted to make any other than the very simplest 
deductions from the fundamental truths which he has given. 

The inefficiency of human reason in the development of 
moral and religious truth has indeed been so universally 
acknowledged and felt, that it is made a plea for the neglect 
of moral and religious duties, and has given rise to a practi- 
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cal scepticism as to the absolute truth of any theological or 
ethical doctrines, so that men justify themselves in their 
absorption in worldly interests by affirming the uncertainty 
and shadowiness of all pretended truths that pertain to the 
spiritual nature. 

It is true that there is a double error here, —the error of 
supposing that spiritual things are more uncertain than 
things material, and the error of supposing that our practical 
life is to be guided only with reference to truths that are 
certain; but the prevalence of this double error reveals this 
one truth, namely, that the human mind has not of itself 
clear and certain intuitions of religious truths. The preva- 
lence of this error (I do not say the existence of this error, 
but its wide prevalence) shows that philosophy is insuffi- 
cient as a basis of religion; that philosophy can give no 
rules of life that shall approve themselves always to the 
understanding of men; that from unaided reasoning we 
should not gain faith in God’s presence and God’s love, 
enough to make him our Stay and Comforter, and our Rock 
of safety. 

I beg you not to misunderstand me here: I do not deny 
that religious truth may be attained by the unaided reason ; 
I am only speaking of the ease with which it may be at- 
tained, and of the certainty and confidence with which, if so 
attained, it would be held. I do not deny that Philosophy is 
able to prove the existence of the Supreme One, and able to 
frame very just and salutary rules for the regulation of the 
heart and the life. Thus much it can do, for thus much it 
has done. Nay, it must have been able to do this, else men 
could never have been capable of knowing that God is, nor 
able to conform to the law of right. The capacity to receive 
and comprehend a truth, shows a dormant ability to have 
discovered that truth. The very capacity, therefore, of ac- 
cepting a revelation, shows an ability to discover the doc- 
trines revealed. But that ability may have been dormant, to 
be awakened only by the reception of a revelation. 
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And, in point of fact,I believe that, although philosophy 
may have been able to furnish a sound system of natural 
religion, it never did furnish such a system until aided by 
revelation. Moreover, the imperfect systems which it did 
furnish could not produce, even in the minds of those who 
framed them, any complete satisfaction, even in the truths 
which they embodied. The Greek and Roman writers upon 
the immortality of the soul, for example, never rise to faith 
in a future life: their highest attainment is a hope. Thus 
also with moral laws; there are almost none so clear that 
the classic moralists acknowledge their supreme obligatory 
force. Recognizing, as they do, the sentiment of obligation in 
general, they nevertheless enforce particular moral laws only 
upon motives of expediency and calculations of probability. 

We need not, however, refer to the sages of Athens or of 
Rome to show the inefficiency of unaided reason in establish- 
ing religious truth or moral laws. Our own experience in 
our own hearts, and the confessions of our neighbors, tell 
. the same tale. The passions rising within us assert them- 
selves as the voice of nature, and, while they rage, maintain 
that the moral sentiments are but the effect of education, 
tradition, or custom. It is true, that, when the passion has 
subsided, we may see that even Nature has written upon our 
constitution the laws of temperate self-control ; but while the 
temptation is present, and the passion pleads loudly for grati- 
fication, reason is clouded, and we are inclined to think that 
indulgence in the present desire is natural and right. If in 
the hour of unholy longing we had nothing to lean upon but 
the deductions of unassisted reason, we should almost inevi- 
tably fall. 

Our modern experience shows also the inefficiency of the 
natural arguments for the immortality of the soul. With 
what avidity the natural longing for a continued life has 
caught hold of the unsatisfactory and trivial claims to super- 
natural testimony offered by our modern necromancy! Na- 
ture was not enough. Persuade the mother, when her son 
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lies lifeless before her, that it is well with the child, that the 
corpse is but the chrysalid case from which the perfected 
creation has arisen, the earthly casket from which the gem 
is taken, — persuade her with these analogies if you can; but 
if you have nothing else to offer than these reasonings from 
nature, her desponding heart will bring up counter analo- 
gies, and she will still grieve over her tender plant that has 
been touched by untimely frost, and has perished; over her 
child, who has fallen into that last sleep from which there 
is no awakening. 

If, therefore, philosophy, built upon natural foundations, 
is able to satisfy us in the hour of quiet repose, when the 
spirit is racked neither by passions, hopes, nor fears; yet 
when storms are raging, or when the night of temptation 
closes around us, doubts arise, and, fluttering with their bat- 
like wings, put out the dim lights of philosophy, leaving 
those who have no other guide in darkness. A few bolder 
and stronger spirits may bear up through such a struggle, 
but the great multitude of men, had they not a better light, 
would then be lost. But the Sun of Righteousness is ever 
shining upon the Christian’s path, and the spirits of darkness 
fly before its beams. 

But how, it may be asked, do the doctrines of Christianity 
give a firmer faith to the soul, or a more operative law to 
the conscience, than is given by philosophy? I answer, that 
the foundations of Christianity are not built directly, but 
only indirectly, upon reasoning, and that even the reasoning 
thus indirectly introduced is of a kind which will more 
firmly resist the assaults of sceptical temptations. 

For Christianity is not built upon reasoning, but upon 
facts. Other foundation can no man lay than is laid, which 
is that Jesus is the Christ; a fact external to our own souls, 
and to be established, not by philosophy, but by the evidence 
of facts, and those facts to be established by testimony. I 
own that this testimony, and even the facts established by it, 
would weigh nothing with us towards proving that Jesus 
VOL. XXIX. 5 
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is the Christ, did not our own souls also bear witness to the 
loveliness and majesty of his character, the holiness and rea- 
sonableness of his precept and doctrine. Christianity is a 
reasonable religion. Its doctrines approve themselves to the 
heart and conscience of men; and no evidence of facts could 
support it, if its doctrines contradicted our highest sen- 
timents and clearest intuitions. Nevertheless, it is not on 
this ground that we accept it. Men of sound mind do 
not believe a thing to be true simply because it appears to 
them that it ought to be true. Those who imagine that the 
only proof of the truth of Christianity consists in the rea- 
sonable character of its doctrines mistake, I am persuaded, 
the grounds of their own belief. The reasonableness of the 
religion gives force and validity to its evidences, but it can- 
not take the place of evidence. 

I repeat it, that Christianity is not built upon reasoning or 
philosophy, but upon the fact that Jesus is the Christ,—a 
fact established by the evidence of other facts, which are 
established by testimony. Still it may be objected that the 
validity of the testimony and the force of the evidence are 
to be tested solely by philosophical reasoning, and that there- 
fore Christianity in the end stands upon no different basis 
from natural religion. 

I reply, that the dependence of Christianity upon reason- 
ing is indirect, while that of natural religion is direct. I 
reply, moreover, that reasoning upon the validity of testi- 
mony, and upon the force of evidence, is not so much 
dependent upon the state of heart of the reasoner, as rea- 
soning upon moral and religious themes; it is, therefore, a 
more stable basis of religious conviction. For in reasoning 
upon testimony and evidence, an appeal to the moral feeling 
plays a subordinate part; while in reasoning upon morality 
and religion themselves, the moral feelings constitute the 
principal data upon which reason must decide. A strong 
temptation to sin, therefore, blinding the moral judgment, 
and misleading us in the decision of questions of natural 
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religion, may leave our reason comparatively free in judg- 
ing of evidence and deciding questions of fact. 

Moreover, when our judgment has been passed, and our 
opinion is fixed, that judgment will be liable to change ex- 
actly in proportion to the absence of matters of external fact 
in the evidence upon which it was founded. Judgments 
which are founded principally upon our moral intuitions 
may change as our feelings change, nay, will be likely to 
change with our mood of feeling. But a judgment founded 
principally upon evidence from without, is not likely so to 
change. Even should our altered state of heart make us 
wish that we could doubt the validity of our conclusions, it 
cannot actually reverse the intellectual decision. 

Truths, therefore, to which, from natural considerations, 
we yield an imperfect and wavering assent, rather hoping 
than believing them to be true, become, when built upon 
the sure and only foundation of Jesus Christ, impregnable 
citadels of faith. The immortality of man—to return to 
my former illustrations — seems probable from natural con- 
siderations. The vigor of mind, surviving ofttimes the body’s 
wreck, the pleasing hope of immortality, the imperfect at- 
tainment here of the highest Christian ideal, the apparent 
injustice and incompleteness in the providential retribution 
for good and evil conduct in this life, —these things make 
the doctrine of a future life seem probable. But they do not 
give us a living faith in the unseen and eternal; they do not 
stay the mourner’s tear; they do not answer as a staff and 
support on approaching the dark river of death. 

But if we find the strongest imaginable historical proofs in 
favor of the truths of the Gospel history, if we are forced 
from testimony and evidence to admit that Jesus was cruci- 
fied, dead, and buried, and on the third day rose from the 
dead, promising to all believers in him a like resurrection, 
then we have a faith not dependent on our own varying feel- 
ings, but controlling them, and filling us with a hope and 
confidence that neither sorrow nor fear can destroy. 

In like manner, to return to my second illustration, self- 
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control appears in our calmer moods a reasonable duty ; but 
when passion is raging, it claims to be itself the voice of na- 
ture, and persuades our reason to justify its indulgence. 

If, however, we have been convinced from evidence which 
is in large part independent of our own state of feelings, that 
Jesus is the Christ, speaking with the authority of the om- 
niscient, the omnipotent, the unchangeable God, then, even 
in the midst of the storms of passion, we shall hear his voice 
ring through our souls with startling emphasis, compelling 
our obedience: “If thine eye be leading thee to sin, pluck 
it out: it is better to enter into life with one eye, than, hav- 
ing two eyes, to be cast into hell-fire.” 

God be thanked, brethren, that we have been thus con- 
vinced. The researches of the most patient, diligent, and 
reverent scholars show that the books of the New Testament 
are genuine and faithful histories, written by eyewitnesses 
and ear-witnesses of that which they record. The purity and 
holiness and wisdom of the Saviour’s character and teaching 
confirm the claims which he made and attested by his resur- 
rection from the dead. The host of believers, who in all 
ages have found in him their refuge and their joy, are wit- 
nesses to that power with which God the Father hath en- 
dowed him. The nations who have been redeemed by him, 
and lifted out of darkness into light, are ever-living pledges 
that God hath exalted him to be a prince and a Saviour, 
unto whom the heathen shall be given for an inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession. 

Yes, God be thanked, brethren, that you and the pastor 
whom you have this day chosen are ready to cry out, with 
Peter: “ Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life.” Thou art the foundation of our faith and 
hope. Thy words are words of eternal life, for they alone 
give us the victory over sin, and fill us with immortal 
strength. Thy words are words of eternal life, for they alone 
lead us with confidence to God, the eternal source of life. 
Thy words alone are words of eternal life, for thou alone 
hast passed over Jordan, opening a way for faithful Israel 
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into the better land; thou alone, having lain in the grave, 
hast burst its fetters, ascended visibly on high, and opened 
the kingdom of Heaven to all believers. 

Other foundation we dare not trust. To thee we come; 
placing in thy word, thy promise, and thy promise of the 
Holy Ghost, our only hope, and joining with thy Holy 
Church Universal in the song: “Thou only art holy; thou 
only art the Lord; thou only, O Christ, with the Holy Ghost, 
art most high in the glory of God the Father.” 
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THE YEAR BEFORE US. 


WE can never look forward into the dark spaces of a new twelve- 
month without almost a pause of breath and pulse. And what a 
year is this that we have come to now! What does it bring for the 
nation, what for the free, what for those who are in bonds? How 
many precious lives of institutions and of men hang in the balance! 
Is there no prophet who will prophesy to our anxious and question- 
ing hearts? None: there is open vision no longer. How precious, 
then, should the Word of God be in these days, —his promise that 
for men and for nations truth and love are ever safe and indestruc- 
tible, and of blessed consequence. What is before the nation? We 
hope freedom and peace: but God knows. What is before you, 
reader? If you will, a heart right in the sight of God, — quietness 
and confidence, earnestness and courage and zeal, the good fruits in 
large measure, if not yet the harvest, — that comes only with the end 
of the world; trials it may be grievous and bitter, yet also consola- 
tions ; sorrow which can hardly be told, yet also unspeakable joy; a 
present and pressing world of sin, yet also a present heaven of right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. And so, from our 
hearts, we can still utter the wish, — May the year be a year of that 
true happiness which is blessedness. E. 
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THE FRAMINGHAM SLAVE. 


Tue following advertisement appeared in the “Boston Gazette, or 
Weekly Journal,” of October 2, 1750. We copy it from Mr. Liver- 
more’s “ Researches.” 


“ Ran away from his Master, William Brown of Framingham, on 
the 30th of Sept. last, a Molatto Fellow, about 27 Years of Age, 
named Crispus, 6 feet 2 inches high, ‘short curled Hair, his knees 
nearer together than common; had on a light colored Bearskin Coat, 
plain brown Fustian Jacket or brown all-wool one, new Buckskin 
Breeches, blue yarn stockings, and a checked woollen shirt. 

“Whoever will take up said Run-away and convey him to his 
aforesaid Master, shall have ten pounds old Tenor Reward, and all 
necessary charges paid. And all masters of vessels and others are 
hereby cautioned against concealing or carrying off said servant on 
Penalty of the Law.” 


A curious relic of the times of slavery in the Old Bay State. 
This “Molatto Fellow,” however, does not seem to have been re- 
turned to “Mr. William Brown of Framingham.” He turns up 
afterwards as the proto-martyr of the American Revolution. The 
presence of armed soldiers in Boston had stirred to its lowest deeps 
the indignation of the people, and when the main guard were march- 
ing through King Street, the fellow “named Crispus,” surnamed 
Attucks, led on an attack upon them, shouting, “The way to get rid 
of these soldiers is to attack the main guard. Strike at the root! 
this is the nest!” Crispus Attucks was the first to fall. He and 
- three others were killed on the spot. Such was the famous Boston 
massacre which opened the drama of the American Revolution. 

The body of Crispus Attucks was placed in Faneuil Hall, with that 
of Caldwell. The two others who fell were buried from the houses 
of friends in the city. The four hearses formed a junction, and 
were followed by a long procession, six deep, with a long file of 
coaches belonging to distinguished citizens. The four victims were 
deposited in one grave in the Middle Burying-ground, over which a 
stone was placed, with the following inscription, where we presume 
it still remains. 

“ Long as in Freedom’s cause the wise contend, 
Dear to your country shall your fame extend ; 
While to the world the lettered stone shall tell 
Where Caldwell, Attucks, Gray, and Maverick fell.” 
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THE TWO ANGELS. 


Ir is an interesting fact, that the most beautiful and consoling 
truths find their way in some form into almost all the religions of the 
world. The following comes from Mohammedanism, and is related by 
a traveller who had spent some time in Turkey, and who had it from 
adervish. “ Every man has two angels, — one on his right shoulder, 
and one on his left. When he does anything good, the angel on his 
right shoulder writes it down and seals it, because what is once well 
done is done forever. When he does evil, the angel upon his left 
shoulder writes it down, but does not seal it. He waits till midnight. 
If before that time the man bows down his head and exclaims, 
‘Gracious Allah! I have sinned,— forgive me!’ the angel rubs 
that out; but if not, he seals it, and the angel upon the right shoul- 
der weeps.” 


THE REPULSE AT FREDERICKSBURG. 


Tue perfect folly, to say nothing of the wickedness, which prompts 
civilians, incliding editors and ministers, to set themselves up as 
supreme judges of military affairs, especially at such a solemn crisis 
as this, is illustrated in the comments which we read and see upon 
the late reverse of the Federal arms. The facts appear to be just 
these. General Burnside was under the positive necessity of making 
an immediate advance, or else of going into winter quarters. He 
found the enemy in front of him strongly intrenched and fortified. 
He made a feint for the purpose of deceiving them, as if he would 
cross the Rappahanock above or below. He succeeded, and some of 
the best forces of the rebels deployed to the right and left, leaving 
the rebel centre weak and exposed. Burnside’s plan then was to 
strike quickly and strongly at the centre, cut the rebel body in two, 
sever the right wing from the left, open the way to Richmond, and 
leave the left flank of the enemy to be raked by Sigel. Of course 
he expected to succeed, though he well knew that his plan was sub- 
ject to all the chances of war. For aught we can see, or any one 
else at this distance, he might have succeeded had he not been de- 
layed longer than he expected to be in crossing the river, being held 
in check by Barksdale’s sharpshooters for a whole day, giving the 
enemy time to call back his forces to the centre. If the plan had 
succeeded, it would have been blazoned as the most brilliant military 
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expioit in all history. But it failed, and now all the wiseacres can 
criticise it, and tell what should have been done. 

It certainly has demonstrated the indomitable bravery and splendid 
gallantry of the Union troops. Any one can see that the attack was 
made with terrible energy, and the retreat conducted with admirable 
skill. We have lost some of our bravest young men, and a grateful 
people weeps over them. But the strength of the army remains un- 
broken, and any rational hope of its final success will not be dimmed 
in the least by this temporary failure. If we miss of success, and 
the Union is finally lost, it will only be by reviving the old parties, 
and dividing the North into jarring factions. This is what the trai- 
tors are looking for and scheming for. 

General Heath, during the Revolutionary war, writes in an unpub- 
lished letter, which we quote from memory: “In the plan of a 
great battle there are a vast many details and contingencies. To 
come out just as you expect, all the supposed conditions must be ful- 
filled,—a failure or a different turn in the least of the details may 
change the direction of a whole campaign.” Any reasonable person 
will appreciate these contingencies, and be prepared for them. 


LAUGHTER AND WIT. 


ArcuHBIsHoP WHATELY wrote a very pleasant little book entitled 
“ Lessons on Mind,” describing some of the processes in the mind’s 
more mysterious workings. He has a chapter on Laughter, and 
another on Wit and Humor. Laughter is excited by striking and 
unexpected incongruities; wit is always producing resemblances 
among things in their nature incongruous. His definition of laugh- 
ter certainly does not cover the whole ground. People sometimes 
laugh from superabundant pleasure, from very benevolence even 
and good-will. Whately makes the genuine enigma an exercise of 
wit, producing resemblances among things incongruous, and, as fine 
specimens, he gives the following, translated from the French, which 
our readers can make out if they like. 


I 
The child of nature and the child of art, 
As I grow old, I grow too young and smart; 
Without prolonging life, I death defeat, 
And then am truest when I’m most a cheat. 
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Il. 


Formed long ago, yet made to-day, 

I’m most employed when others sleep ; 
What few would wish to give away, 

And fewer still would wish to keep. 


III. 


*Mid constant change the same I still remain, 
And still, though wandering far, my place retain. 
Always in motion, though I keep my bed ; 

And wide my mouth, though little is my head. 


IV. 


If you had it not, you would be sorry to have it; 
If you had it, you would be sorry to lose it ; 
And if you have gained it, you have it not. 


Tue following lyric by Thomas B. Read we take from the 
“Hymns of Heaven,” noticed on another page. 


CHRIST THE WAY. 
A weary wandering soul am I, 
O’erburdened with an earthly weight, 
A pilgrim through the world and sky 
Toward the celestial gate. 


Tell me, ye sweet and sinless flowers 
Who all night gaze upon the skies, 

Have ye not in the silent hours 
Seen aught of Paradise ? 


Ye birds, that soar and sing, elate, 

With joy that makes your voices strong, 
Have ye not at the golden gate 

Caught somewhat of your song ? 


Ye waters sparkling in the morn, 
Ye seas which glass the starry night, 
Have ye not from the imperial bourn 
Caught glimpses of its light ? 


Ye hermit oaks and sentinel pines, 
Ye mountain forests old and gray, 

In all your long and winding lines, 

Have ye not seen the way ? 
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O moon, among thy starry bowers, 
Know’st thou the path the angels tread ? 
Seest thou beyond thy azure towers 
The shining gates dispread ? 


Ye holy spheres, that sang with earth 
When earth was still a sinless star, 

Have the immortals heavenly birth 
Within your realms afar ? 


And thou, O sun, whose light unfurls 

Bright banners through unnumbered skies, 
Seest thou among thy subject worlds 

The radiant portals rise ? 


All, all are wales and still am I 
O’erburdened with an earthly weight, 

A pilgrim through the world and sky 
Towards the celestial gate. 


No answer, wheresoe’er I roam, 
From skies afar no guiding ray : 

But hark ! the voice of Christ says, “ Come, 
Arise, I am the way.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Results of Emancipation. By Avueustin Cocuin, Ex- 
Maire and Muncipal Councillor of Paris. Translated by Mary L. 
Bootn. Boston: Walker, Wise, and Company.—To this work, 
which gives the history of emancipation and its results in the French 
and English colonies, was awarded the first prize of 3,000 francs by 
the French Academy. M. Villemain says of it, in his report to the 
Academy: “Full of generous sentiments and exact researches, a 
blending of moral and statistical philosophy, this book is one of the 
best that can be brought to the support of the great reform which the 
genius of modern Europe has begun in its colonies, and which its 
mediation and example should extend throughout the world.” This 
eulogium is well deserved. The bearing of the whole question, here 
handled with great detail, upon the mighty problem which the United 
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States are trying to solve with so much outpouring of blood and 
treasure, will be obvious to the reader. The book will be one of 
permanent value as a book of reference upon the question which has 
agitated us so long. Ss. 


A Present Heaven. Addressed to a Friend, by the Author of the 
“Patience of Hope.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. — Religion has 
been said to stand on two pillars, — what Christ did for us in the 
flesh, and what he does for us in the spirit. Keep these two things 
well harmonized, and we shall be saved from hurtful error, and be 
brought into full possession of the riches of the Gospel. Ignore or 
throw into the shade Christ’s work in the flesh, and our faith becomes 
baseless, dreamy, and sentimental. Leave out what he does in the 
spirit, and it becomes only historical, traditional, and dead. The lit- 
tle book with the attractive title, “A Present Heaven,” argues for a 
profounder experience, and a present realization of heaven. We 
have the same means that the Apostles and Prophets had. Why not, 
if Christ is near in spirit to us as to them? It is written in the 
spirit of this beautiful faith, and we heartily commend it. S. 


The Poems of AvetaipEe A. Procter. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. — They have not the highest inspiration, but they are sweet 
and melodious, and imbued with devotional sentiment. The follow- 
ing may be taken as a specimen of the author’s pensive music and 
ease of versification. 


ECHOES, 


Still the angel stars are shining, 
Still the rippling waters flow, 
But the angel-voice is silent 
That I heard so long ago. 
Hark! the echoes murmur low, 
Long ago! 


Still the wood is dim and lonely, 
Still the plashing fountains play, 

But the past and all its beauty, 
Whither has it fled away ? 
Hark! the mournful echoes say, 

Fled away ! 
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Still the bird of night complaineth, 
(Now, indeed, her song is pain,) 
Visions of my happy hours, 
Do I call and call in vain ? 
Hark ! the echoes cry again, 
All in vain ! 


Cease, O echoes, mournful echoes ! 
Once I loved your voices well ; 
Now my heart is sick and weary. — 

Days of old, a long farewell ! 
Hark ! the echoes sad and dreary 
Cry farewell, farewell ! 


Lyra Celestis, or Hymns of Heaven. Selected by A. C. Taomp- 
son, D. D., Author of “The Better Land,” “ Morning Hours at 
Patmos,” “Gathered Lilies,” etc. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. — 
These hymns are selected from some of the standard writers of de- 
votional song, including Watts, Doddridge, Montgomery, and Wes- 
ley; also hymns from many writers not generally known, and trans- 
lations from the Syriac, Latin, Russian, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The contents divide themselves under 
the headings: “ Where is Heaven?” “What is Heaven?” “Who 
are in Heaven?” “What are they doing in Heaven?” “What is the 
Way to Heaven?” “Who would not go to Heaven?” “ How Soon 
in” Heaven?” “How Long in Heaven?” Among 3884 pages of 
devotional poetry, there will be inevitably much inequality, and, 
with so much sameness of topic; much sameness in thought and 
style. But the devotion is always fervent, is emphatically Christian, 
has always Christ for its life and inspiration. We should recognize 
a more intimate connection between earth and heaven, between this 
life and the next, and more range in the heavenly employments, than 
we find here described. But the book will be one of consolation to 
devout hearts, and an aid to heavenly communings. S. 








